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MONTHLY BULLETIN — 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


All who attended the twenty-third Annual Meeting 
of the League, in Baltimore, will carry away with them 
the memory of an occasion, not only pleasant in itself, 
but one eminently calculated to strengthen the position 
of the League and to advance its work. 

The tone of the meeting was one of conscious power; 
the speeches and addresses had in them less of argument 
and appeal, more of the enunciation of principles the 
truth of which could no longer be questioned but which 
it was still worth while to bring home by fresh illustra- 
tion and to apply in new directions. 

The first session convened on Thursday morning, 
December 10, at Lyric Hall, which remained.through- 
out the meeting the headquarters of the League. 

Owing to the fact that the reports standing at the 
head of the program for the day were not quite ready 
for presentation, Mr. Charles Richardson consented to 
deliver his address on ‘‘ The Need for Greater Efforts and 
More Effective Methods in Advocating the Merit Sys- 
tem”, which had been set down for the next day. 


Mr. Richardson advised a more extensive use of the 
newspapers in spreading the principles of the League, 
and he urged all who wish to see the spoils system 
annihilated, not to vote in local contests for any can- 
didate who does not hold sound principles on this ques- 
tion. Ilis picturesque simile, ‘‘ Modern cities are like 
richly laden treasure ships in an ocean swarming with 
pirates,” has been seized upon by the press and seems 
likely to become a permanent contribution to the shib- 
boleths of civil service reform. 

The address was followed by a discussion in which 
Mr. John Martin, of the Reform Clubof New York, urged 
the League to greater efforts among working men, and 
to the use of newspapers read by working men. Mr. 
Everett P. Wheeler and Mr. Richard H. Dana spoke 
in concurrence, and gave illustrations from their own 
experiences with laboring men on civil service ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Dana then read his paper on “The Merit 
Principle in the Selection of the Higher Municipal 
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Officers,” which was followed by a discussion, in which 
Mr. McAneny, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Wilcox, Mrs. 
C. R. Lowell, of New York, Dr. Gilman and Mr. Dana 
himself took part. 

It has not been customary heretofore to print these dis- 
cussions among the proceedings of the League, but this 
year the intention is to give them, as fully as practicable. 

Mr. Bonaparte then read the Report of the Council,* 
on which discussion was postponed to permit the read- 
ing of reports from Women’s Auxiliaries. These were 
presented by Miss Marion C. Nichols for Massachusetts, 
Miss Mary S. Hall for Maryland, and Miss Anna E. H. 
Meyer for New York. 

These three interesting reports were listened to 
with great attention, and were received with no less 
applause than wasbecoming. Other papers which take 
formal precedence of them will preclude their publica- 
tion in the Supplement, but they will not only be printed 
in the “‘ Proceedings,” but will be published in a not far 
future number of GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

At the public meeting held in the afternoon at 
McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Mr. Schurz, 
the principal speaker, was met by an audience of some 
three hundred persons. His address, ‘Some Object 
Lessons,” was listened to with keen interest, for it was 
the recital of the experiences of a veteran who has lived 
to see the results, or many of them, of his work accom- 
plished. Though Mr. Schurz’s address is printed in 
full in the Supplement, we give here a passage which 
contains a generalization of deep significance, founded as 
it is, not on theory, but on the actual experience of one 
who,as Mr. Schurz said of himself,had been for many years 
either officially or unofficially engaged in public affairs. 


Men's motives of conduct are not seldom seriously affected by the 
circumstances under which they live. The person appointed to office 
under the old spoils system usually obtains his place as a reward for 
political service rendered or in expectation of some political service to be 
rendered. He knows that he has more or less powerful political influ- 
ence behind him. As that influence put him into office, he relies upon 
that influence to keep him in office also in case his conduct be not as 
good as it should be. And usually that reliance is not misplaced. I 
speak from personal experience. 


It is interesting to compare this passage, with one 
contained in Mr. Bonaparte’s report to the council: 


Ordinarily, aman who enters the service as a result of competitive 
examination, honestly conducted in accordance with the civil service 
rules, is a man of higher moral standards than a man appointed to office 
because he has placed a politician under obligations to him. There have 
been many illustrations of this truth, but none more striking or signifi- 
cant than the revelations of the postal inquiry. 


After Mr. Schurz, Mr. Cooley, United States Civil 
Service Commissioner, and Mr. Samuel H. Ordway of 
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New York, held an audience, many of whom were 
going to a reception given by Miss Manly, to meet 
Cardinal Gibbons. 

That evening there was a snow storm at eight 
o’clock, but it did not prevent the gathering of one of 
the largest audiences of the meeting to hear Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard of New York, Mr. William Dudley Foulke* 
of Indiana, and Mr. Henry F. Greene of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

On the following morning, December 11, the League 
held its third session, at which it reelected its President 
and Council, adding two new names, those of Mr. Francis 
E. Leupp of Washington, and Mr. Charles C. Burling- 
ham of New York. 

In accepting the presidency, Dr. Gilman said that 
he was in a state of mind that he could call only re- 
signed, for he felt like throwing off the official duties of 
this position, as of others; yet if the League wished 
him to be its President for one more year, he would 
be—resigned. 

[At a meeting held later, the new Council con:inued 
in office the Secretary, Mr. Goodwin, the Assistant-Sec- 
retary, Mr. Chapman, and the Treasurer, Mr. Frissell.] 

Reports of local Associations were made by Mr. W. 
W. Vaughan for Massachusetts, Mr. William Reynolds 
for Maryland, Mr. Morrill Wyman for Cambridge, Mr. 
Ansley Wilcox for Buffalo, Mr. Harry J. Milligan for 
Indiana, Mr. Robert D. Jenks for Pennsylvania, Mr. F. L. 
Siddons for the District of Columbia, and Mr. Henry G 
Chapman for New York. 

Professor W. W. Willoughby of Johns Hopkins 
University, then read a paper on “ Civil Service Reform 
in Maryland”, and Mr. Dana reported the resolutions 
of the League, which were adopted.* At this session 
Dr. Gilman presided at first and later asked Mr. Everett 
P. Wheeler to take the chair. 

The luncheon tendered by the Arundell Club was 
attended by a large number of the delegates and was 
served in the new music room of the club, a beautiful 
apartment which had been formally opened a week be- 
fore by Mr. Bonaparte. 

The fourth and last session of the League was held 
at McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins University, as Lyric 
Hall was in the hands of the dinner committee. Dr. 
Gilman, and later Mr. Bonaparte, presided. 

Mr. Goodwin, Secretary of the League, read a paper 
on “ Fourth-Class Postmasters and Rural Free Deliv- 
ery,” which was followed by a discussion in which Mr. 
Wheeler, Mr. Proctor, of the Federal Commission, Mr. 
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Dana, Mr. Bonaparte and Mr. Wyman took part. 


The 
plan proposed by Mr. Goodwin was referred to the 
Council for consideration. 


Mr. McAneny read the report of the Committee on 


Consular Reform.* It is probable that the League will 
leave the matter of Consular reform largely to the 
National Committee of business men which held a 
meeting at Baltimore on the same day. Their plan in- 
volves proposing to Congress a simple act, in the nature 
of Mr. Adams’ bill, but which shall not ask quite so 
much. A number of the business men’s committee were 
also delegates of the League, and came in after their 
committee had adjourned. Among them were Mr. 
Wiiliam J. Schieffelin of New York, Mr. Ansley Wilcox 
of Buffalo, and Mr. Harry A. Garfield, Chairman of the 
Committee, who made a short but interesting and 
stirring speech. 

Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff reported orally and 
provisionally for the Committee on Dependencies. 

Mr. Frederick Almy, of Buffalo, spoke of the good 
work done by women in the cause of civil service reform. 

On motion of Mr. Charles Richardson the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

The visiting delegates and attenders of the twenty- 
third Annual Meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, desire to express their sincere thanks 
for the warm welcome and cordial hospitality which 
they have received from the Maryland Association, the 
Women’s Auxiliary and the Arundell Club. The kind- 
ness and courtesy of the friends of civil service reform 
in Baltimore have been deeply appreciated and will be 
long and gratefully remembered. 

Mr. Folks, Commissioner of Charities for the City 
of New York, who was to have spoken at this session, 
was unable to come to Baltimore. 

The dinner given to delegates by the Maryland 
Association at Lyric Hall was attended by some two 
hundred and thirty guests. Mr. Philemon H. Tuck, Dr. 
H. Barton Jacobs and Mr. Bonaparte, who were the 
dinner committee, deserved and received the thanks and 
appreciation of the diners for the smoothness of the 
arrangements and the excellence of the dinner which, 
with its terrapin in Maryland style, its canvas back duck 
and its Smithfield ham, to say nothing of other dishes, 
was undoubtedly as good a public dinner as was ever 
given to so many people. Mr. Bonaparte presided and 
introduced the other speakers, of whom the first was 
Dr. Gilman, who welcomed the delegates in his double 
capacity as host in Baltimore and guest from Washing- 
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ton. The next speaker was Mr. Robert Adams, Jr., 


member of Congress, who has for many years been en- 
deavoring to get through Congress a consular reform 
bill and who spoke on that subject. He was followed 
by Mr. Procter of the Federal Commission, whose sud- 
den death on Saturday, December 12, it is our said 
duty to record. Mr. Eugene F. Ware, Pension Com- 
missioner, entertained his audience with an amusing 
account of some of his experiences in that position. Mr 
Foulke was the last speaker of the evening. Mr. Wayne 
MacVeagh, who was to have spoken, was obliged to 
leave for Washington before his turn came 


The Federal Service. 


lhe Consolidation of Local Boards.—The work of 
consolidating local boards of Federal examiners is pro- 
gressing rapidly. Commissioner Cooley has made ar- 
rangements for a consolidated board in New York, which 
will cover the western part of Connecticut. The con- 
solidated board which already exists in Boston will in- 
clude in its district almost all of New England. There 
seems to be no opposition to the plan. The district of 
the Philadelphia board will be extended so as to in- 
clude New Jersey and come up to the boundary of the 
New York district. After these three have been ar- 
ranged the next board to be organized will probably be 
at Indianapolis. 


Rural Free Delivery Examinations.—Part of the 
examination for carriers in the rural free delivery ser- 
vice now consists in an inspector’s report (20 G. G. 162) 
which for various reasons has proved to be an unsatis- 
factory element. The Commission has proposed to the 
Post Office Department that the inspector’s report be 
entirely done away with and that an actual examination 
of a simple character should be held which should be 
marked by the post office board. For appointment, 
the highest on the list should be selected unless five of 
the patrons of the route, prior to the appointment, 
make protest against him in the form of an affidavit, in 
which case the Commission will conslder withdrawing 
his name and certifying another. This plan has been 
suggested in order to give the patrons some say in the 
choice of the person who is to serve them, and the Com- 
mission considers this necessary, as carriers are per- 
mitted to take money from patrons to buy and enclose 
money orders. The Post Office Department has not as 
yet assented to the plan. 


Labor Regulations in the Philadelphia Post Office.— 
The labor regulations for Philadelphia (20 G. G. 115) 
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against which the League protested, but which had been 
signed by the Commission at the time the protest was 
made, have gone into effect pending the arrangement of 
some better system. There is no prospect of the estab- 
lishment of a general labor board in Philadelphia for 
some time to come. 


Coming Examinations.—The Federal Civil Service 
Commission announces the following examinations: 
January 2, 1904. Shoe and Harness Maker—lIndian 
Service. 

Surfman—Life Saving Service, Ninth 
and Tenth Districts. 

Instrument Makers, 

Cadet—Revenue Cutter Ser- 
vice. 

Inspector of Supplies—Quartermas- 
ter’s Department-at- Large. 

January 5,6, 7, 1904. Mammal Taxidermist. 

January 5,1904. Register and Receiver’s Clerk— 

United States Land Office. 
January 5, 6, 1904. Draftsman and Typewriter. 


January 2, 1904. 


January 2, 
January 4, 


1904. 
5, 6, 1904. 


January 5, 1904. 


Senator Penrose's Letter to Postmasters.—The letter 
written by Senator Penrose to the postmasters of Lehigh 
County urging them as “active and successful party 
workers,” to ‘secure the success of the Republican 
ticket,” (20 G. G. 168) has been called to the attention 
of the Federal Commission and they have decided that 
they have no jurisdiction in the matter. 


Violations of the Civil Service Law in the Phila- 
delphia Mint.—In the last number of GOOD GOVERN- 
MENT the following statement was made in connection 
with violations of the civil service law in the Philadel- 
phia mint. ‘In May the Philadelphia Association, 
which had before that been active in the matter, having 
heard that the Commission had under consideration the 
advisibility of “covering” into the classified service all 
the laborers then illegally employed on classified work 
sent to the Commission .. . 
such action.” 


. a strong protest against 


This statement was based on a letter addressed by 
the Pennsylvania Association to the Commission, say- 


ing : 


We are informed that the Commission has under consideration the 
advisibility of ‘‘ covering” into the classified service all the laborers now 
illegally employed on classified work in the United States mint at Phila- 
delphia.” 

The letter proceeds to protest against this action, 
and the word “ covering,’’ is used in the sense of bring- 
ing such employees into the classified service in every 
way. 
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The Pennsylvania Association had been misinformed. 
The Commission it appears never seriously considered 
the question of overcoming the difficulties with which 
they were confronted by classifying these illegally em- 
ployed laborers. What they did consider, is shown in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff on 
June 2, 1903, in which the Commission said: 

At no time has the Commission had under consideration the classi- 
fication of the laborers of the mint who have -been improperly assigned 
to classified duty, the only question before the Commission is whether it 
should recommend that the laborers so assigned should be removed from 
the service and their positions filled from the register of eligibles, or 
whether they might be permitted to continue in the service in the per- 
formance of their present duties without classification, and without ac- 
quiring any rights of promotion or transfer under the rules. Any sud- 
den and considerable change in the force of these laborers would, it is 
understood, work considerable disturbance to the public business at 
the mint, besides hardship to individuals. Many of these laborers have 
been found worthy and efficient, and it would be difficult to replace them 
at once with untried men. The Commission, however, thinks that the 
classification of the laborers under consideration, would be warranted, and 
is inclined to the belief that the present conditions may be removed gradu- 
ally by the filling of vacancies as they occur natural .y, from the registers 
of eligibles. 

It is not to be understood that this solution was 
considered satisfactory even by the Commission itself. 
The final action decided on, to remedy the abuses in the 
mint, was based on the recommendations made by Mr. 
Kiggins in his report, which were as follows : 

(1.) That the positions in the Philadelphia mint occupied by un- 
classified laborers who are assigned to classified work be treated as 
classified vacant positions, and that as the eligible registers for the mint 


are depleted at this time an open competitive examination be announced 
for the purpose of filling the positions mentioned. 


(2) That the regulations governing appointments, promotions 
and transfers in the mints and assay offices be revised with a view to 
the simplification of the different schedules of positions and the estab- 
lishment of an apprentice register of eligibles espe. ially for the mints. 


(3) That the rezulitions for the employment of laborers proposed 
for the Philadelphia post-office be also adopted for the Philadelphia 
mint. 


In accordance with the first recommendation, an 
examination was held on September 1, 1903, and on 
September 28, registers were established ‘for helper, fire- 
man, carpenter and assistant electrician. Up to the 
present time there have been 17 selections from the 
helper register, one from the fireman register, and none 
from the other registers. In addition, a large number 
of laborers who were improperly employed upon classi- 
fied work have been re-assigned to mere laboring 
duties, on the representation of the superintendent of 
the mint that their services were necessary. The de- - 
tailed arrangements necessary to carry out the second 
and third recommendations are still under discussion, 
and, consequently, these recommendations have not yet 


been made effective. Amended regulations governing 
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appointments, promotions and transfers in the mint 
and assay offices have been prepared, but they have not 
been submitted to the department, as it is desired that 
the labor situation be cleared up first. 


Post-office Investigation.—Secretary Bristow’s re- 
port says that George W. Beavers’ methods 
reckless and without rule or regularity. 
allowances for clerk hire in post-offices were made as 
matters of favor regardless of the necessities of the ser- 
vice. 


were 
Increases of 


Promotions were frequently made without con- 
Long- 
time leases for post-office premises were cancelled and 
the rent increased upon the recommendation of promin- 
ent political leaders, sometimes without regard to the 
rental value of the premises. 

A clerk in the New York Post-office, an intimate 
friend of Beavers, and an officer of the Post-Office 
Clerk’s Association, according to his own story collected 
from $38,000 to $10.000 from clerks under the pretense 
that it was to be used in securing favorable legislation. 

Many of the clerks in the New York and Jersey 
City post-offices stated under oath that they had con- 
tributed to the so-called legislative fund under the 
promise of promotion. 


sideration of the merits of the clerk promoted. 





The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 


New York State. 

Status of Fire Marshals. Seery v. Sturgis —The 
Appellate Division of the First Department of the Su- 
preme Court recently handed down a decision by which 
Peter Seery is reinstated in his position as fire mar- 
shal. Seery had been dismissed without a trial by Fire 
Commissioner Sturgis onthe ground that the 
charter provides that ‘fire marshals shall be members 
of the uniformed force.” Before that time fire marshals 
had not been members of the uniformed force and Seery 
was not a member of the uniformed force when he be- 
Seery contended that under the 
charter he became zfso facto a member of the uniformed 
force and that he was therefore entitled to a trial before 
he could be dismissed. The Court of Appeals sustained 
Judge Ingraham writes a dissenting 


new 


came fire marshal. 


this contention. 
opinion. 

Ryan v. Wells et al. Commissioners of Taxes.—The 
Court of Appeals, on November 24, handed down a 
decision to the effect that under the civil service law as 
amended by Chapter 270 of the Laws of 1902 all depu- 
ties of departments, whether veterans or not, may be 


removed without a hearing. The civil service law pro- 
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vides that an honorably discharged soldier or volunteer 
fireman shall not be removed except for incompetency 
or misconduct after a hearing upon stated charges. 
The amendment of 1902 reads: 


Nothing in this section shall be construed to apply to the position 
of private secretary, cashier or deputy of any official or department. 


Martin v. The City of New York.—This case de- 
cides that the rule of law which has long been estab- 
lished in this State, namely, that payment to a de facto 
public officer of the salary of the office, while he is in 
possession, is a good defense to an action brought by 
the de jure officer, after he has regained possession, to 
recover the same salary, applies equally to a case where 
the incumbent was not a public officer, but a clerk or 
employee. 

The decisions underlying the case rest upon the 
principle that the public cannot be compelled to pay 
twice for the same service, and that the officer charged 
with the duty of paying salaries is not required to go 
behind the Commission or the certificate of election, 
and, at his peril, decide difficult questions of fact or law, 
but may make payment to the person who occupies the 
office and performs its duties. 

The remedy of the de jure officer is against the de 
facto officer who unlawfully received the money. 

The case was decided on November 10, 1903. 


Kings County Officers—Since June the pay of 
twenty-two men in the employ of the Sheriff of Kings 
County has been held up because their places—8 assist- 
ant deputy sheriffs, 8 jail keepers and 6 van drivers— 
were placed in the competitive class by the State Civil 
Service Commission, while these men had been ap- 
pointed without examination. Suits have been brought 
to have these places exempted again on the ground 
that the sheriff, being under bond for the conduct of his 
office, should be allowed to choose his own men. 


New York City. 


Possible Attempts at Reinstatement.—lt is rumored 
that a general campaign for reinstatement will shortly 
be made by officers and men who were dismissed from 
the Police Department under Commissioners Partridge 
and Greene. 

Among these are said to be J/uspector Adam A. 
Cross, dismissed by Commissioner Greene for permitting 
violations of the law; Juspector Donald Grant, dismissed 
for neglect to enforce the excise law; Captain John T. 
Stephens, said to be a brother-in-law of Grant, charged 
jointly with Grant and dismissed at the same time; 
Captains Michael Devanney and Daniel Moynihan, dis- 

(Continued on page 183.) 
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Restrictions on Removal in the Federal Service. 





IN an article on ‘‘ The Post Office and the People’”’ 
in the November number of the ‘‘ The World's Work,” 
Mr. M. G. Cunniff, referring to the tenure of post office 
employes, says: ‘Once in a berth, it requires a trial 
for gross inefficiency or misconduct to get him out.” It 
is a common complaint among heads of offices, even 
those who are sincerely friendly to the civil service law, 
that it is a difficult matter to get rid of undesirable em- 
ployees. This complaint, however, is not well founded, 
as it was more trouble to get rid of such employees be- 
fore the civil service law was enacted. The trouble is not 
with the rules but with the fact that heads of offices will 
not trouble themselves to perform the disagreeable 
duty of making removals except in extreme cases. The 
rules were intended to prevent removals upon secret 
charges and to diminish political intrigues for removals. 
It is forbidden that a person shall be removed because 
of his politics or religion. Aside from this he may be 
removed for any cause which, in the judgment of the 
appointing officer, will promote the efficiency of the 
public service. The only procedure required is that 
the officer shall give the reasons in writing to the man 
and allow hima reasonable time—usually three days— 
to make written answer. If the answer is not satisfac- 
tory to the appointing officer, removal follows. The 


rule expressly provides that no examination of wit- 
nesses nor any trial or hearing shall be required except 
in the discretion of the officer making the removal. In 
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order to guard against a man’s getting back into the 
service who has been dismissed for good cause, it is re- 
quired that a copy of the reasons, notice and answer 
and of the order of removal shall be made a part of the 
records of the office. The Civil Service Commission 
has no authority to interfere, as long as the procedure 
required by the rule is followed, unless it is charged, 
with offer of proof, that the removal was made for 
political or religious reasons. The rule does not create 
any legal interest, and cannot be invoked before the 
courts. It only has force as an administrative order of 
the Executive. It is merely an authoritative expres- 
sion by the Executive of his desire, and command to 
appointing officers, with respect to the procedure to be 
followed in making removals. The rule is not made in 
compliance with any law, but is simply an instruction 
of the Executive, under his constitutional authority, to 
regulate for himself the manner of removal. The ap- 
pointing officer is the final judge of the qualifications of 
his subordinates, and the question whether such cause 
exists as requires a removal for the efficiency of the 
service is for him to determine. 

Under the old system the removal of inefficient per- 
was difficult or impossible, because the least 
efficient had as a rule the most “ influence,” and ap- 
pointing officers who were mere politicians rarely made 
removals simply for inefficiency. Removals were made, 
not to put a particular person out, but to create a 
vacancy for the appointment of a favorite. It was 
only when the conduct of a subordinate threatened to 
become a serious scandal or a source of personal annoy- 
ance that an appointing officer was likely to trouble 
himself to make a removal—unless he wanted a vacancy 
in order to make an appointment for some political or 
personal reason—since he had nothing to gain bya 
change and was certain to make enemies. 

Reluctance to dismiss inefficient subordinates is most 
marked where the head of the office is a politician, and 
does not desire to make enemies needlessly. This re- 
luctance does not arise because of the procedure required 
by the rules in making removals, for, as a rule, a good 
officer would wish in common fairness to frankly give 
the employee the reason for his action and allow him an 
opportunity of explanation, and to also place the reason 
and the explanation on record. The percentage of re- 
movals of those appointed through the examinations is 
trifling, rarely more than one-half of one per cent a year, 
even in large branches of the service where the discipline 
is very strict. The effect of the rules in affording an em- 
ployee an opportunity of explanation has been to put 
an end to the political intrigues which were the chief 


sons 
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cause of removals. They can no longer be made upon 
secret charges by unknown accusers and without oppor- 
tunity for defense, explanation or denial. The old sys- 
tem was inquisitorial and inconsistent with republican 
institutions and our civilization. It encouraged false- 
hood and slander, which were protected by the veil of 
official secrecy, and the confiscation of the office for the 
benefit of the informer completed the injustice. The 
rule gives stability and permanence to the service and 
bases the tenure of employees upon efficiency and good 
behavior. It does away with the temptation to make 
removals for the mere purpose of creating vacancies for 
favorites, and aids, rather than impairs, the exercise of 
the power of discipline. It is the duty of appointing 
officers to remove from the service those who fail to 
show adequate qualifications and to retain those who do 
possess them. If that duty is not performed it is not 
the fault of the rules, but is due to the fact that appoint- 
ing officers are too often mere politicians, in office for a 
brief season, and will not trouble themselves with the 
performance of a disagreeable duty. An appointing 
officer said recently that those making the complaint 
of obstruction in making removals “are either ignorant 
of the law and its requirements and their powers, or 
they have not the backbone to apply it\’’ Appointing 
officers ought not to shield themselves by an excuse 
that the civil service rules “ protect”| unworthy em- 
ployees. The idea that an seqsieenend in the classified 
service insures a life tenure is without fdundation. _X. 


George Walton Green. 


Mr. George Walton Green, who died on Sunday 
last at Springfield, Mass., was for many years an active 
member of the Executive Committee of the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association and for sometime 
counsel for the Association. Although Mr. Green re- 
signed from the Executive Committee he always re- 
mained in sympathy with the work of the Association 
and was a member at the time of his death 


Edward Weston. 


Mr. Edward Weston, who died at his home in 
New York City on Wednesday, November 25, was, at 
the time of his death, a member of the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association. Inthe notices of his death 
which appeared in several papers Mr. Weston is said to 
have been the founder of the National Civil Service Re- 
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form League. This, however, appearsto have beena mis- 
take, as an examination of the records and inquiries 
made of several gentlemen who took part in the form- 
ation of the League, failed to show that Mr. Weston was 
among its founders. 


John Robert Procter. 


Mr. John R. Procter, President of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, died in Washington on Satur- 
day, December 12. Mr. Procter had attended the 
annual meeting of the League at Baltimore and was 
among the speakers at the dinner given by the Mary- 
land Association at Lyric Hall on Friday night. His 
sudden death, so strikingly similar to the death last 
year of Colonel John W. Ela, President of the Chicago 
Civil Service Commission, on the day after the dinner 
of the League at Philadelphia, was a great shock to his 
many friends. Mr. Procter had been a member of the 
Federal Ccmmission for ten years and was a firm up- 
holder of the principles of civil service reform. It is not 
possible at this moment to do more than express regret 
at his death and to reserve, for another time, a more 
extended notice. 





MONTHLY BULLETIN 
(Continued from page 181.) 
missed by Commissioner Partridge; and Sergeants 
Fames F. Churchill and Fohn H. Shiels. 
It is said that a number of dismissed patrolmen are 
combining to engage counsel, and intend to carry their 
cases to the highest court if necessary. 


At a meeting of the district organization of the 
Nineteenth Assembly District, held November 25, a 
resolution was introduced providing that Assemblyman 
Bostwick be instructed to introduce a bill in the next 
Assembly revising the civil service laws so as to permit 
more latitude in appointments. The preamble declared 
that the laws had proved a failure as a means of purify- 
ing the service, and had resulted in intrenching in office 
the tools of corrupt politicians. 

The resolution was referred. 


The Murphy Sergeants.—On November 13, the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court handed down a 
decision reversing the order of the Special Term grant- 
ing the application of Oscar J. Finn, a policeman, for a 
peremp‘ory writ of mandamus, compelling the police 
commissioner of New York to grant Finn all the rights, 
privileges and emoluments belonging to the rank asa 
detective sergeant of police. 
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This was a test case brought by Finn—who was one 
of forty “ plain clothes” men detailed as inspectors, de- 
tective sergeants, or headquarters squad, created by the 
police board on February 9, 1900. Later the forty at- 
tempted to secure permanent appointments on a list of 
“detetive” sergeants made by Commissioner Murphy. 


Revision of the Municipal Rules—The Municipal 
Commission was engaged all summer over the revision 
of the municipal rules. Two objects were sought; first 
to bring the rules, which, by numerous amendments, 
had become more or less chaotic, into logical order and, 
second, to introduce certain changes of importance by 
way of amendment. 

The sub-committee in charge of the revision con- 
sisted of Colonel Ogden, President, and Commissioners 
Banta and Spencer. This committee called to its assist- 
ance Mr. George McAneny, formerly secretary of the 
commission. 

The work of the sub-committee was not finished un- 
til October. The revision as reported by them, was, 
after some amendment, unanimously adopted by the 
commission; printed copies were sent to the Associ- 
ation and a public hearing was set for October 21. The 
draft of the rules had been in the hands ot the Associ- 
ciation so short a time when this hearing took place that 
it was impossible for the special committee of the Asso- 
ciation to make any satisfactory recommendations, ard 
an adjournment was requested. No further hearing, 
however, was granted, but the Association was allowed 
until Monday, October 26, to offer any suggestions it 
might have to make. 

Even with this slight addition of time the committee 
was unable to prepare what it considered a thorough 
criticism of the proposed revision, but it informally sub- 
mitted such partial suggestions as it had been possible 
to agree on. 

With a few unimportant exceptions the suggestions 
of the Association were rejected and the revision was 
adopted by the commission substantially as it had been 
reported by its sub-committee, and sent to the Mayor. 

After that the committee of the Association held a 
number of sessions, and drew up a full criticism of the 
proposed new rules, which was submitted to the Mayor 
in the form of a brief at a public hearing on November 
10. Mr. J. Warren Greene presented the oral argu- 
ment in support of the criticism of the Association. 

The chief matters to which the Association took ex- 
ception were: 


(1.) Those portions of the proposed rules in which 
the Commission would seem to limit and define the 
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organization of its own administrative forces and to 
crystalize them in such a way that no changes would be 
possible without changing the rules themselves, a pro- 
cess which involves obtaining the consent of the State 
Board and of the Governor. 

(2.) The embodying in the rules (sometimes ver- 
batim, sometimes in paraphrase) of passages from the 
civil service law, the New York Charter and other 
statutes. It was argued that where the Commission 
did not intend to restrict the powers conferred upon 
them by law, neither the actual wording of the law nor 
any paraphrase of it should be introduced into the rules, 
but that the laws themselves should be printed with the 
rules in the form of an appendix. 

(3.) The proposed rules provide for a continuation 
of the present system of entertaining appeals from every 
candidate who is in any way dissatisfied with his marks, 
and permit of re-ratings, which the Association has 
always regarded as a serious abuse. It was argued that 
no candidate’s marks should be raised unless on account 
of some error which appears on the face of his papers. 

(4.) The question of promotion, which is perhaps the 
most important, was considered, and it was pointed out 
that the proposed rules establish a so-called ‘‘ ungraded 
class,” in which promotions by competitive examination 
are not required. It was argued that the proposed 
rules establish a class in which the initial assumption is 
that promoiton by examination is not practicable, 
whereas under the law the assumption is in favor of 
examination unless they prove to be impracticable. 

(5.) Protest was made against the falure of the pro- 
posed rules to reduce the number of positions in the 
exempt class. 


The Mayor took the ground that it was imperative, 
in order to avoid any implication that the revision had 
a political significance, that he should either sign the 
rules as they had been drawn by the commission prior 


to the election or should reject them altogether. He 
said also that unless he found in the briefs something 
beyond what he had heard on the oral argument he 
would approve of the revision. This he afterwards did 
and the rules went to the State Board. 

In the meantime, at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Association, it had been decided that 
the revision was in the main a great improvement over 
the rules as they then stood, and that in the opinion of 
the committee the revision should be adopted for the 
good that it contained rather than be rejected on ac- 
count of the objections raised by the sub-committee. 
The following resolution was adopted ; 
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Resolved, That this Associatson take no action upon the proposed 
revision of the rules before the State Commission unless its opinicn be 
asked, in which case the Secretary is instructed to inform the State Com- 
mission that the Association regaids the new rules as a whole as a dis- 
tinct improvement on the old rules and hopes they will be adopted. 


A hearing was held by the State Board on Novem- 
ber 27. Commissioner Kraft entered a strong protest 
against the revision on the ground that it was intended 
to hamper the incoming administration. This accusa- 
tion was strongly denied by Colonel Ogden and any 
suggestion of being a party to such a scheme was vigor- 
ously repudiated by Commissioner Pound. When 
brought to book Commissioner Kraft was unable to 
point out any particulars to prove his contention. 

The State Commission ended by making several 
objections, mainly the same as those made by the Com- 
mittee of the Association in their criticism of the man- 
ner in which the constitution, the civil service law 
and the New York Charter were paraphrased in the 
rules. The draft of the revision was sent back to the 
Municipal Board to be changed. 

These changes were made; the revised rules were 
approved, and went into effect on December 4. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Work of the Association—A meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee was held on November 10. On motion of 
Mr. Richmond, Messrs. Cooke, Dorr and O’Brien were 
made a committee to investigate classifications in the 
almshouse and penitentiary. Mr. Wilcox stated that in 
the penitentiary a special ruling had been made by 
which the wife of the keeper, as such, was exempt from 
examination for the place of matron. Superintendent 
Stengel of the almshouse had applied for the classifica- 
tion of the attendant or chambermaid in the labor class, 
and this was granted by the State Commission, October 
23. In correspondence with them Mr. Wilcox had 
pointed out that at the Erie County Almshouse the fol- 
lowing positions were in the laboring class: bakers, 
seamstresses, assistant seamstresses,cooks,assissant cooks, 
waitresses, masons, laundresses, assistant laundresses, 
carpenters and farm laborers. Mr. Wilcox had asked 
whether there were any positions at the almshouse not 
in the labor schedule. Mr. Birdseye had answered that 
all the positions in the labor class counted up to but six- 
teen and that there were sixty-four positions in the 
competitive class. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Twenty-first Annual Report.—At the annual meeting 
of the Cambridge Civil Service Reform Association, 
held on the evening of May 7, 1903, Hon. John Read, 
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on behalf of the Executive Committee, made the follow- 
ing report : 
To the Members of the Cambridge Civil Service Reform Association : 

It is a matter of congratulation that again this year 
our annual report is of added strength and of growing 
interest in the cause of civil service reform. The re- 
ports of Associations throughout the country, in the 
main, have been encouraging, and show an increased 
interest by the people at large,—the adoption of meas- 
ures in furtherance of the merit system, and a success 
in the defeat of attempted infractions of the civil ser- 
vice law. 

Prominent among the measures adopted in the line 
of the merit system, it is a satisfaction to record that 
the Rural Free Delivery Service has now come under 
classification; that the merit system has been adopted 
in the Government Service of Porto Rico and in the 
Philippines, including also the schools; that action has 
been taken which will probably lead ultimately to the 
merit system covering the Consular Service; that the 
system of competitive examination has been adopted in 
part of the municipal service of the District of Colum- 
bia; that making fourth-class postmasters secure of their 
positions during good behavior has been adopted; that 
amendments have been made to many of the civil ser- 
vice rules more strictly covering entrance to the classi- 
fied service; that the attempt to put in the classified 
service all the clerks of the Census Bureau who had 
been appointed with no competive examination was de- 
feated, and the present Census Bureau is now under the 
classified system. 

That the cause has the continued support of the 
Administration, and recognized as such by the friends 
of civil service reform, is well attested by the following 
extract, from the report of the National Council at the 
late meeting of the National League: 


“ Since the last annual meeting of the League there 
has been time to judge as to the fidelity of the present 
Administration to those principles of civil service re- 
form so often and so earnestly endorsed by the Presi- 
dent in former years, and substantially reaffirmed in his 


first message to Congress, The Council feels justified 
in saying without hesitation that, judged as any Ad- 
ministration is entitled to be judged, with a fair regard 
for all attendant circumstances, this Administration has 
fully met the reasonable hopes of friends of the reform. 
President Roosevelt has done more for the practical en- 
forcement of the civil service law, the elevation of the 
moral tone of the public service, and the general advance- 
ment of improved methods of government, than it has 
fallen to the lot of any other President to do so soon 
after assuming office. Nevertheless, it is not surprising 
that in this respect his course has been subjected to a 
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closer scrutiny than has usually befallen a new Admin- 
istration; this fact, after all, constitutes but a just tri- 
bute to the merits of Mr. Roosvelt’s past services to the 
cause of good government.” 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League was held at Philadelphia 
on December 11 and 12 last, with a full attendance 
from the different Associations of the country. The Cam- 
bridge Association was represented by its President and 
Mr. RH. Dana. 

The Cambridge Association has now 111 names on 
its rolls, and an increased membership is desired, which 
can only be attained by the individual interest and effort 
of its members in seeking and obtaining new names. I 
trust such may be done, and request each member to 
obtain and send new names to the Secretary for mem- 
bership. 

The Association has paid the subscription for a 
copy of GooD GOVERNMENT to be sent to each mem- 
ber, and this publication will keep all informed as to the 
progress of the cause. 

Our Association has been watchful through the year, 
and has appeared at the State House during the session 
of the Legisture in opposition to different bills which 
were infractions of the civil service law,—notably, the 
Spanish War Preference Bill which was defeated. 

Our work is to stand watchful to prevent legislation 


which may weaken civil service, and to be ever ready 


in our interest to sustain and strengthen laws which may 
be in sympathy with its objects. 
Respectfully, 
JOHN READ 
Connecticut. 

Work of the Connecticut Association.—In comment- 
ing on the call for the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the League, the New Haven Register gives a short re- 
view of the progress of civil service reform and continues : 


To this progressive movement the New Haven Civil Service Reform 
Association,now the Connecticut Civil Service Reform Association, con- 
tributed its full share of aid and comfort. What Mr. Curtis and his 
associates did and bore for the national organization, Henry W. Farnam 
and his neighbors in this city did for the local association, and that to-day 
it is an active and alert body is due to their enthusiastic support. To- 
day there is in Connecticut an association with members resident in far 
more than a majority of the one hundred and sixty-eight towns. In the 
New Haven charter there is a provision recognizing the civil service 
principle and providing for competitive examinations for subordinate 
positions under the local government. It would be an exaggeration to 
say that the acceptance and application of this principle here had de- 
stroyed ail of the weaknesses of a government officered on the theory 
that to the victor belongs the spoils. It is the simple truth to say that 
as a consequence of its acceptance and application the local government 
has been improved in many striking ways and that in general the stand- 
ard of government has been raised much higher. In every department, 
where ascertained fitness has been adopted as the excuse or warrant for 
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appointment to office, and for retention in office during good service, 
the results have been uniformily admirable. And to the surprise of the 
original objectors, it has been found that it is not at all a matter of 
theoretical sentiment, but hard common sense, such as every successful 
business man enforces three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 
Ths the New Haven Civil Service Reform Association has accomplished 
in the teeth of hot opposition and in spite of almost insurmountable 
obstacles. That the Connecticut Association will socner or later persuade 
the State to adopt a civil service law may be taken asa matter of course. 


Pennsylvania. 


Recent Action of the Association— At a meeting 
held on Friday, November 13, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Asssociation passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to go to Greenwood, 
Delaware, to investigate the removal of Miss Huldah B, Todd, formerly 
postmistress, with the object of reporting to the National Civil Service 
Reform League with regard to that case. 


Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to further investigate 
the case of David G. Watkins, charged with pernicious political 
activity, and to co-operate with the officers of the National League in 
presenting the facts in this case to che President in any way that seems 
wise and appropriate. 


The Secretary called the attention of the Committee 
to the fact that it was commonly reported in the news- 
papers that Senator Penrose had written to the post- 
masters in Lehigh County, urging them to greater 
activity in politics, although such activity was prohibited 
by a recent executive proclamation of the President, 
after which the following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That this matter should be referred to the National Civil 
Service Reform League for such action as may seem to it appropriate. 


Dual Office- Holding.— Attorney-General Carson 
refused to grant the petition of the Municipal League 
for the use of the name of the Commonwealth to test 
the right of three members of Councils to retain their 
seats while serving as Mercantile Appraisers. The At- 
torney-General’s decision created wide discussion and 
dissatisfaction. The burden of the decision rests on the 
point that Councils are the judge of the qualifications 
of their own members; that the Supreme Court has re- 
fused to interfere in such cases, and that consequently 
he cannot invite any court to take jurisdiction in the 
matter. The Municipal League will not let the question 
drop without a further effort to persuade the Attorney- 
General to grant the petition. 


Upon the motion of the Civil Service Reform Associ- 
ation of Pennsylvania, Councilman Finney, of the Thirty- 
ninth Ward, has been notified by the United States 
Treasury Department that he will have to resign as 
clerk or teller in the sub-treasury in this city, should he 
seek a re-election as Councilman after the expiration of 
his present term in that office. Mr. Finney will regret 
that it isn’t the State authorities he has to deal with. 
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They decide that Councils may ignore the statute for- 
bidding its members to do that sort of thing. —Cz/y and 
State. 

Denver, Colo. 

As already reported in GoOD GOVERNMENT, a 
general state law was prepared and presented to the 
legislature last winter, which passed the Senate, but 
was defeated inthe House. A clause putting all of the 
departments of the city government under the merit 
system was prepared by the Denver Civil Service Re- 
form Association, and presented to the members of the 
Charter Convention, and adopted by them, with but 
slight changes, as a part of the Charter for the City of 
Denver, which was defeated by popular vote in Septem- 
ber. On December 8, an election for delegates to 
another Charter Convention was held, and there are 
hopes of getting strong civil service regulations into any 
Charter that may be framed. There is a marked increase 
in the popular demand for the introduction of the 
merit system in all departments of State and municipal 
government 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Theodore Stempfel, Secretary of the Executive 
Board of the North American Gymnastic Union of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., calls our attention to a section in a 
pamphlet printed by the Union under the title of 
‘*Principles and Demands” which reads as follows : 

We favor the application of the principle of civil 
service reform to all positions not filled by a direct vote 
of the people. 

Wisconsin. 

Butler v. The City of Milwaukee.—The Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin recently handed down a decision 
in this case which will undoubtedly have the effect of 
exempting a large number of employees of the city 
service from examination under the civil service law. 

That law is section 313 of the Laws of 1895 and its 
amendments. In July, 1902, Edward M. Schuengel, 
the city clerk, appointed as his second assistant one 
Owen D. Murphy and notified the civil service board. 
The appointment was a temporary one and was approved 
by the board ‘‘ to continue until an appointment from a 
new eligible list can be made.”” In September such a 
list was completed and the board, by resolution, ended 
Murphy’s term of office and notified the city clerk to 
fill the vacancy from the list. This he refused to do on 
the ground that under an ordinance of the city of Mil- 
waukee he was required to give and had given an official 
bond which was general and covered all of his duties as 
city clerk. On these facts the court was asked, in a tax 
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payers action, to enjoin the city treasurer from paying 
Murphy his salary. The defense demurred. The de- 
murrer was sustained and the plaintiffs appealed. The 
demurrer seems to have been sustained solely upon the 
ground that the second assistant clerk is within the ex- 
emption clause of section 6 of the Laws of 1895, which 
provides that officers and clerks, for the faithful discharge 
of whose duties a superior officer is required to give a 
bond, “shall not be affected ’’ by the rules of the city 
service commission “as to their election, selection or 
appointment.” It was conceeded by counsel for the 
appellant that if his ground was well taken the de 

cision must be affirmed. 

Judge Marshall delivered the opinion of the court, 
which is in part as follows: 

The principal and his deputy or deputies are regarded as but one 
officer and that officer the principal. (Russell v. Lawton, 14 Wis. 202.) 
It is upon that principle that the official bond of an officer is generally 
regarded as covering all acts of his deputies and assistants within the 
scope of their authority, the same asif performed by himself personally, 
though he may be entirely ignorant of their conduct. It must follow 
that the bond of the city clerk in this case, general in terms, covering 
the entire administrative duties of his office, includes all acts done with- 
in the scope of the administration by his second assistant. That satis- 
fies the letter and spirit of the exemption clause of the city service act. 

It is believed that advantage will be taken of this 
The 
departments likely to be affected are those of the 
comptroller, city treasurer, water registrar, building in- 
spector and board of public works. Mr. Rose, the 
mayor, is opposed to the civil service law except in the 
Police and Fire Departments. 


decision in all city departments where it applies. 


San Francisco. 


The Merchants’ Association of San Francisco has 
been active in following up the cases in which the civil 
service law has been broken or evaded by the giving of 
jobs to men who have never taken civil service examin- 
ations. The manner in which these violations usually 
occur is under the guise of a sixty day appointment. It 
became evident to the Association that merely to re- 
monstrate with the offending officials produced no satis 
factory results and that the only effective method of 
checking the abuse was to have the salaries of the men 
who are improperly appointed held up. 

The Civil Service Commission itself had frequently 
protested against the abuse of the power of temporary 
appointment provided for in the charter and had written 
numerous letters to the Auditor disapproving of appoint- 
ments. The Merchants’ Association, feeling that this 
condition of affairs, if permitted to grow, would break 
down the merit system at a time when it was especially 
needed to check municipal extravagance in the work 
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that is to be done under a recent bond issue, deter- 
mined to strike at the root of the matter and addressed 


to the Auditor the following letter : 
San Francisco, October 16, 190}. 
Hon. HARRY BAEHR, 
Auditor City and County of San Francisco, 

Dear Sir :—It has come to the knowledge of this Association that 
salary warrants have been audited and approved for men appointed to 
temporary employment in the city civil service without the approval 
of the Civil Service Commission, and apparently in viclation of the 
Charter. It also appears that men have been employed in your own 
offi.e who are not civil service eligibles, and that no notifi ation of the 
fact, with the names of such employees, has been sent to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission for its approval or disapproval, 

The Directors of the Merchants’ Association, being desirous of 
assisting the enforcement of the civil service law in this city as a thing 
essential to the proper conduct of the municipal government and to se- 
curity for the proper expenditure of the money raised by taxation and 
by the sale of the improvement bonds recently voted, therefore requests 
that you approve no more salavy warrants for men appointed in violation 
of the civil service law, and that in the future, when men are employed 
by yourself who have not been certified by the Civil Service Commission, 
the fact be promptly notified to the said Commission, according to the 
Chirter, and in order that responsibility for such employment may rest 
where the law intends it shall. 

Respectfully yours, 
THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
of San Francisco, 
FRANK J. SYMMES, President. 
L. M. KING, Secretary. 


To this communication the auditor replied : 


Auditor's Office, City and County of San Francisco, City Hall. 
October 19, 1903. 
THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION,San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sirs:—Your communication of the 16th inst. came duly to 
hand. The slight misunderstanding which occurred last month between 
my office and the Board of Civil Service Commissioners has been s :tisfac- 
torily adjusted. They have full information regarding all my employees. 
I have no intention of violating the law appertaining to the civil service 
appointees, and invite your clusest scrutiny to all the details of my office. 
I certainly shall not knowingly approve salary warrants of men appointed 
in violation of law. Yours truly, 


HARRY BAEHR, 
Auditor. 


The directors of the Merchants’ Association have 
determined to stop these drains upon the public treas- 
ury and have decided that in case the Civil Service 
Commission does not find it in its power to enforce its 
protests, the Association will resort to other means, for 
they feel certain that the general public will uphold any 
proper measures taken to prevent these inroads made 
upon the treasury in the interest of personal politics. 


New York City Patronage. 


In an interview reported in the Commercial Adver- 
tiser of November 14, and afterwards confirmed, Colonel 
Ogden, President of the Municipal Commission, said 
that there were 1,100 city pay-rolls, carrying altogether 
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35,434 names, but only 248 positions that could be 
filled by the new administration. 

The first two sets of figures are taken from the 
Commissions’ monthly report for October, the figure 
248 is merely an opinion or estimate based on what 
Colonel Ogden thought would probably take place in 
view of the present political complexion of the de- 
partments. 

A review of the Municipal service shows that the 
officers appointed by the Mayor himself are as follows: 

The Board of Assessors, three in number at $3,000 
each; the Chamberlain, $12,000; two Commissioners 
of Accounts, at $5,000 each; the Commissioner of 
Bridges at $7,500; the President, Civil Service Com- 
mission, at $6,000; the Commissioner of Corrections at 
$7,500; the Health Commissioner at $7,500; three 
Commissioners of Parks, at $5,000 each; the Commis- 
sioner of I ublic Charities at $7,500; the Commissioner of 
Street Cleaning at $7,500; the Commissioner of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity at $7,500; the Police Com- 
missioner at $7,500; the Corporation Counsel at 
$15,000; the Commissioner of Docks and Ferries at 
$6,000; the Board of Elections, four members, at 
$5,000 each; the Fire Commissioner at $7,500. 

The Mayor also appoints the members of the Board 
of Education as vacancies occur. These serve without 
pay, as do also the members of the Art Commission and 
the Civil Service Commissioners, with the exception of 
the President. He appoints the Rapid Transit Com- 
missioners, the Trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hospi- 
tals; the Trustees of the City College and the Board of 
the Brooklyn Disciplinary Training School, who also 
serve without pay. The Charter provides that in 
case the office of Comptroller should become vacant it 
may be filled by the Mayor. The salary of this position 
is $15,000. 

Besides positions filled directly by the Mayor there 
are also 700 positions in the ‘“‘ exempt class ” of the city 
civil service which may be filled by heads of depart- 
ments without competitive examination, and to which 
the general provisions of the Charter (Sec. 1543), which 
require that in case of a removal the reasons thereof 
should be stated, do not apply. These positions in- 
clude the deputies of the principal executive officers, 
the secretaries of boards and commissions, private sten- 
ographers and a large number of other positions which 
have been exempted on the ground that it is not practic- 
able to fill them by competitive examination. The 
number of these exempt positions is greater by twenty- 
six than it was on July 12, 1902. 

Many of these so-called exempt positions will un- 
doubtedly be filled anew with the change of administra- 
tion, but there are, of course, a number of employees 
whose experience is so valuable that they could hardly 
be removed without causing great difficulty in the 
administration of business and will therefore undoubt- 
edly be retained. 

The city marshals are paid by fees. Their number 
is fixed by the Board of Aldermen, and there are at 
present 35. They are appointed under the Charter for 
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definite terms, none of which will expire during the 
next two years. Any vacancies that occur will be 
filled by the Mayor. 

Colonel Ogden may, perhaps, underestimate slightly 
the number of removals that will be made, though when 
it is remembered that ‘‘no regular clerk or head of a 
bureau,” even though he holds an exempt position, can 
be removed until the grounds ot his removal have been 
filed with the Civil Service Commission and he has 
been allowed an opportunity to explain, it would seem 
that the Colonel's estimate may not be far out. 

At all events the city patronage is not what it was 
in the old days. Witness the article that follows. 





Examining the Spoils. 


[Zvening Post, November 5, 1903. | 


There was a large demand by Tammany men to- 
day for copies of the Czty Record, containing the salary 
list of city employees. The supply at the office of the 
City Record was exhausted before noon, and there was 
a rush to some of the news stands in the vicinity of City 
Hall Park. Every Tammany man who secured a copy 
began at once to go over the list of city employees in 
the exempt class and consider which place would suit 
him. No attention was given to the places under the 
competitive schedules. They were marked “N. G.” 
(no good), because a civil service examination is neces- 
sary to secure one of them. 

Early this morning about fifty of the braves came to 
Tammany Hall with copies of the Czty Record under 
their arms. They gathered around Secretary Smith, and 
made all sorts of inquiries about the places they fancied. 
Some asked about the working hours and the nature of 
the duties of the places. Others asked questions about 
the districts to which certain offices were likely to be 
assigned. Finally, Smith refused to answer any more 
questions, and the braves retired to corners of the recep- 
tion rooms or the steps of Tammany Hall or the cafés 
nearby to continue their studies. 

Senator George W. Plunkitt came in while Smith 
was besieged. Picking up the long salary list, he glanced 
through a few pages and exclaimed : 

“Just look here! Thousands of good offices and 
nearly all of them held down by this cursed civil service. 
What's the use of winning a great victory, anyhow ? 
Here are jobs for every good worker in Tammany Hall 
—thousands of them—and only a few hundreds can be 
given out without runnin’ up against a civil service ex- 
amination and tellin’ what kind of insects are most 
plentiful in Madagascar and how many alligators there 
is in the Nile. It’s an outrage. 

“ The whole civil service ought to be abolished. The 
people ain't goin’ to stand for it much longer. They 
showed that last Tuesday by electin’' Tammany. They 
showed that they believed in government by parties, 
and say—how are we goin’ to keep parties goin’ if you 
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don’t have places to give out to the men who work for 
the parties? You can’t do it. 

“Either parties has got to go down or civil service, 
and I tell you civil service is goin’. 

“Just imagine all the hearts that would be made 
glad by all these places if we could get at them! And 
just think how sad thousands of our workers will be 
when they look over all these good things and have to 
say, ‘Alas! They aint for me, because I haven’t studied 
up the insects of Madagascar and the alligators of Nile!’ 
I tell you, it’s awful. 

*“T had a man come to me to-day and show me the 
City Record, and say: ‘ This place is just what I want.’ 
“ * How many insects in Madagascar?’ I asked. 

“* Good Lord! I don’t know,’ the man answered. 

“«Then you can't get into the employ of the city of 
New York,’ said I.” 





“ Anthem of the Civil Service Commission.” 
[New York Sun, October 18, 1903. ] 


The butcher, the biker, the candlestick maker 

Are all on the classitied list. 

The watchman and fireman, the cook and the pieman 
Must do just as we insist. 

Tne po-ter and painter, the plumber and waiter 

A-e examined when we demand. 

Oh, we are getting them all ; they come at our call ; 
And we're right up behind the band. 

That is one stanza of the “ Anthem of the Civil 
Service Commission,” also known as ‘‘ The Song of the 
C.S.C.” There are sixteen other stanzas, and they 
are all on the same order and just as good. They set 
forth the expansion policy of the commission, and de- 
scrite as fully as can be done in poetry turned out with 
a conscientious regard for feet as well as sentiment the 
manner in which this particular branch of the Govern- 
ment service is practicing a new kind of benevolent 
assimilation. 

According to the best authority—which is a deli- 
cate way of intimating that somebody is afraid of get- 
ting hurt, if it became know that he let out the secret— 
the anthem was left to the Civil Service Commissions a 
a legacy by the Hon. William Dudley Foulke—* our 
Dudley,” as he is proudly and familiarly called in 
Washington—who resigned his office some months ago 
in order to tighten the Indiana cinch of the Republican 
Presidential saddle. . As a matter of fact, the annonnce- 
ment of Mr. Foulke’s authorship of the ‘Song of the 
C. S. C.” should not occasion even a ripple of surprise. 

It is true that many of the former Commissioner's 
contributions to contemporaneous literature have been 
of the prose variety and of a serious nature, one of them 
being a somewhat pretentious booklet, dealing with the 
present vexatious general mix-up in Manchuria; but 
Mr. Foulke is better known to the general public as the 
possessor of a fund of general wit and snappy humor 
that is conceded to make the late lamented Joe Miller 
sound like a false alarm, and as the wielder of an auto- 
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matic self-filling fountain pen, which he tips with honey 
or venom at will. 

Almost all of Mr. Foulke’s moments of relaxation 
and recreation from his arduous duties as a member of 
the Civil Service Commission were devoted to the dis- 
comforture and undoing of such critics of that body as 
he considered worthy of his ink and steel. It was Mr. 
Foulke who trifled with the dignity of a United States 
Senator at the last session of Congress, just as his friend, 
former Commissioner, now President, Roosevelt did 
some years ago, and it was Mr. Foulke who dammed a 
torrent of abusive eloquence from the pen of an irate 
Virginia editor with the now famous remark that his 
critic argued like the man who defined the crab as ‘“‘a 
small red fish that walks backward.” It is true that the 
editor, in a final letter, rude in tone and chary of words, 
insisted that a small red fish that went the wrong way 
had nothing to do with the administration of the civil 
service laws, but Mr. Foulke’s admirers and friends took 
this as a confession of weakness on the critic’s part, and 
as no high class argument anyhow. 

In the brief intervals when Mr. Foulke was not tran- 
sacting business nor writing letters, he was thinking up 
ways and means to extend the powers of the commission. 
He was the moving spirit in the blanketing scheme 
which resulted in general orders from President Roose- 
velt placing the entire rural free delivery service, with 
its thousands of employees, under the civil service, and 
celebrated this achievement by twisting a somewhat 
familiar advertising catch-phrase into the aggressive 
announcement: “‘ Anybody! Everybody! Everybody! 

' Anybody! Get examined by the civil service man.” 

Mr. Foulke was also the inventor and elaborator of 
the extended registry system now in use, which has 
made the commission similar to an employment agency 
on a gigantic scale, with ability to furnish from its eligi- 
ble list men and women capable of filling any job under 
the sun, including a selected assortment of mechanics, 
interpreters, snake catchers, nurses, anthropologists, 
physicians, hodcarriers, lawyers, bricklayers, 
finishers, and ordinary Government clerks. 

In view of the many instances in which Mr. Foulke 
evinced his versatility and talent, the ‘‘ Song of the C. 
S.C.” hadn’t been out very long before it was generally 
understood that he was the author. And the song itselt, 
expressing as it does, all the ends, aims, hopes and desires 
of the commission and jingling through its seventeen 
stanzas to a mighty catchy air—Mr. Foulke hasn’t been 
accused of writing the music—has made a great hit with 
the employees of that particular branch of the Govern. 
ment service. 

A Washington citizen heard about the song some 
days ago, and decided to procure a copy. His visit to 
headquarters was decidedly interesting. 

He arrived at Eighth and E Streets, where the Civil 
Service Building is located, just at lunch time. Ona 
wide ledge, just outside the front door, a colored mes- 
senger was sitting, kicking his heels against the bricks 
and whistling with all the strength of his lungs a catchy 
but unfamiliar air 
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‘‘What’s that ?”’ asked the citizen, who has lived in 
official Washington so long that he is politely curious 
and curiously polite from mere force of habit. 

“That’s the anthum of this here commishun,” was 
the reply, ‘‘Ain’t it got a shuffle! Suttenly do mek 
my feet itch. I’se been promised a copy of the words 
this evenin.’” 

The messenger took up the tune where he had left 
off and the visitor entered the building. 

‘‘Good morning,” he said to the elevator man, but 
that official was otherwise engaged and didn’t answer 

A sheet of paper was fastened to one side of the 
wire cage on a level with his eyes and he was singing, 
in a very audible tone, as he clutched the starting lever 
from force of habit: 


lhe kickers and knockers and growlers, you know, 
May roast us as much as they please. 

But they haven’t a show for the Government dough 
Lest they pass their exams. with ease. 

No official nor clerk, with a shirk to his work, 

Can bluff us with frown or glad hand. 

Oh, we're getting them all, they come at our call, 
And we're right up behind the band. 


“ Howdy,” said the elevator man, when he had fin- 
ished. ‘ That’s the twelfth verse,” he added, with 
almost proprietary pride, ‘and the rest are all just as 
good. 

“Who wrote it? Well, it ain’t signed and 1 
wouldn't like to say for sure, but I leave it to you if it 
don’t sound just like Mr. Foulke. Ain't it fine ? Ain’t 
it gota swing? There’s a git up and git to that poem 
that hits me just about right. 

“It ain’t no weak wishy-washy stuff about trees and 
flowers and love and the sad sea waves. It’s somethin’ 
a feller can understand and sing without feelin’ foolish. 
There ain’t nobody but Mr. Foulke can write stuff like 
that’”’ 

The elevator man became so interested in describing 
the merits of the anthem that he took the visitor to the 
top floor by mistake and had to be punched in the ribs 
for a reminder. When he let the passenger out and 
shut the door for the down trip, he was so busy with 
the thirteenth stanza that he appeared in danger of 
bringing up with a bump at the basement. 

The visitor was considerably interested and a whole 
lot amused by this time and thought it possible that 
Secretary Doyle could settle the authorship of the 
anthem. Mr Doyle is an austere individual of some 
forty odd winters, who has a severely aquiline nose, a 
firm mouth, and a firmer jaw, and who is partial to 
somber-hued raiment of a clerical cut. In the language 
of an Irish applicant for a Government position, who, 
at a recent examination before the commission, read the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution from a page 
of the Postal Laws and Regulations and was somewhat 
hastily rejected in consequence, “ Mr. Doyle is a cowld, 
ha-r-rd man.” 

Consequently the visitor gasped with surprise when, 
on entering the secretary’s private office, he found Mr. 
Doyle with an expression of intense enjoyment on his 
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aristocratic countenance, beating time with a ruler on 
his polished desk top and singing, in a voice grown a 
trifle rusty from disuse : 


I think we may say, as we work day by day, 
To show what a pupil isn’t worth, 

That at some future date, just when we won't state, 
We will rule o’er a classitied earth. 

When every one here, on this eligible sphere, 
Will greet us with outstretched hand. 

Oh, we're getting them all, they come at our call, 
And we're right up behind the band. 


When Mr. Doyle perceived his astonished visitor, he 
blushed like a schoolgirl, cleared his throat with an 
official rasp, frowned severely and began to muss up 
some papers on his desk. 

“‘Good morning,” he said, with a remarkable access 
of dignity. ‘What can I do for you this morning, sir ?”’ 

“ You might tell me the name of the author of that 
popular ditty,” answered the citizen. 

Mr. Doyle mussed up some more papers. 

‘“‘T really cannot give you the desired information, ”’ 
he said. “A copy of that—er—somewhat frivolous 
composition, was left on my desk the other day and | 
was—er—merely enjoying—lI should say, trifling in a 
moment of relaxation.” 

“Oh,” said the visitor. ‘Then you can give me 
your copy? I should like to have one.”’ 

‘“‘T should be pleased to do so,” returned the secre- 
tary, his dignity well in hand, “ but the fact is, l—er— 
have promised the only one I have to—er—a 
friend.” 

The visitor decided he would have to go back and 
borrow the elevator man’s copy of the ‘Song of the 
Cc. S. C.,” and on his way down the hall stopped to pass 
the time of day with Commissioner Greene, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Foulke. Mr. Greene is rotund and good 
natured, and on this particular occasion he was standing 
at the window, drumming with his finger tips on the 
pane, and singing merrily: 


When we rule every job on the classified earth, 
We'll turn our attention to Mars. 

And when there's a dearth of classified worth 
We'll examine the classified stars. 

We're here with our lists and we’re here with the jobs, 
And we trust you will understand 

That we're getting them all, the great and the small, 
And are right up behind the band. 


‘‘Mr. Commissioner,” said the visitor, in despera- 
tion, ‘‘ everybody in the building is singing that infernal 
song and I want a copy ofit. Have you one to spare?” 

“Why, of course,” said Mr. Greene, pulling open a 
drawer of the desk formerly occupied by Commissioner 
Foulke. ‘“ Here are half a dozen. Help yourself.” 

The visitor took two neatly typewritten copies of 
the “ Song of the C. S. C.,” and remarked earnestly : 

“ Mr. Commissioner, I wish you would tell me who 
wrote this song.” 

The Commissioner smiled a wide smile, stuck his 
hands in his pockets and closed his left eye for a brief 
space. 

“I’m blessed if I know,” he remarked, cheerfully 
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British Consular Service. 


[FROM UNITED STATES DEPUTY CONSUL-GENERAIL 
FORT, GERMANY. ] 


HANAUER, FRANK- 


A committee officially appointed to investigate the 
constitution and condition of the British consular service 
has just submitted its report. Most of the matter 
making up the report and accompanying suggestions 
and recommendations for changes are of purely British 
concern and do not interest other nations. But the 


following declaration of said committee appeals with 
equal force to all other countries whose prosperity or 
advancement depends largely upon their export trade 
and the steady employment of their producing classes : 


Much of the evidence given before the committee indicates that the 
members of the consular service are doing good work, and their trade 
reports are undoubtedlyof value to the commercial community. Burt, in 
view of the competition of foreign trade, which may be expected to in- 
crease,the committee considers that the interests of British trade abroad 
would be advanced if consuls had a business training, which would 
qualify them to forward and safegu ard, and at the same time incline them to 
sympathize with, the interests of British merchants. They sugge-t that 
great advantage would result if young men trained in commercial houses 
for four or five years could be induced to enter the consular service. 


The committee also favor competitive examination 
and age limit, but recommends that exceptions to these 
stipulations should be made in filling some of the higher 
consular posts, which should be left to the discretion of 
the appointing power. 

SIMON W. HANAUER, 
Deputy Consul-General 


FRANKFORT, GERMANY, /ulv 37, 1903. 


Annual Report ot the Executive Committee ot 
the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
Association, November, 1903. 


The officers of the Association are the same as last 
year, except that the death of Mr. Uriel H. Crocker 
has caused a vacancy in the list of Vice-Presidents 
Mr. Crocker had been an officer of this Association over 
twenty years. He made large contributions of his time 
and energy to its work, especially in the early days of 
the reform movement. He retired from the Executive 
Committee only three years ago, and became Vice- 
President. Even in the later years, when he was 
obliged to turn over the active work to younger men, 
his counsel was sought and relied upon, and his inter- 
est in the reform was unflagging. 

The chief work of the Association for the past year 
has been in opposing attacks upon the merit system in 
the Legislature. This work has been under the im- 
mediate charge of the Legislative Committee, of which 
A. H. Brooks, Esq., is Chairman, and has been done 
largely by A. H. Wellman, Esq., counsel for the Asso- 
ciation. The Committee engaged Mr. R. L. Bridgman 
to report all bills introduced in either the House or 
the Senate which might affect the civil service, and to 
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keep the Committee informed of all hearings and of all 
votes. 

The bills reported by Mr. Bridgman have been laid 
before the Executive Committee, and on most of them 
no action has been taken. This is because most of then 
related to details of administration rather than to mat- 
ters of principle, or were felt to be outside the province 
of this Association. In the latter class may be men- 
tioned the large rumber of Civil Pension Bills which 
appear each year. It has been thought wiser to take 
no active part in the discussion of these bills. 

The bills upon which it was decided to take action 
were placed in the charge of Mr. Wellman, whose long 
experience in such matters gives great weight to his 
judgment as to the best method of handling each 
measure. In some cases Mr. Wellman merely wrote a 
letter to the Legislative Committee; in others he ap- 
peared at hearings, and in a few he saw, personally, 
members of the Legislature. The general policy adopted 
has been not to act at all on bills which were sure to be 
defeated, and to act as unobtrusively as possible where 
action seemed necessary. Experience has shown that 
the influence of an Association on important matters is 
greatly increased by keeping out of unimportant mat- 
ters, and avoiding the reputation of constantly appear- 
ing in opposition to everything that is proposed. 


The only matter which was called to the atten-. 


tion of the Association as a whole was the Spanish 
Veterans’ Preference Bill. A petition against this was 
circulated, very largely signed, and presented in the 
House. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that every bill 
opposed by this Association was defeated. The three 
bills of most importance were: 

First, the Spanish Veterans’ Preference Bill; second, 
a bill to prevent removals of civil war veterans for any 
cause except conviction of acrime; and third, a bill to abol- 
ish the application of the civil service law to laborers. 

The bill giving preference in the public service to 
soldiers of.the Spanish War was defeated in committee. 
The minority of the committee offered a substitute, 
which was rejected inthe Hore by three votes. 

The bill providing that no civil war veteran shall 
be removed from the civil service unless he is convicted 
of a crime, was reported favorably by the joint commit- 
tee, but was defeated in the Senate. 

The bill to abolish the application of the civil ser- 
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vice law to the labor service was substantially identical 
with one which came before the Legislature several 
years ago, and which was then defeated. This year 
the Committee on Public Service voted to report favor- 
ably upon it; but after a considerable amount of effort 
on the part of the Association and others interested in 
the merit system, the c@mmittee reconsidered their vote 
and reported against,the bill. This report was ac- 
cepted by the House be a majority of twenty. 

In 1902 an act was passed to enable the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission to stép the pay of all employes ap- 
pointed in violation of the law. This act has proved to 
be a strong weapon in the enforcement of the civil ser- 
vice law. Although noécase under it has actually come 
to trial, the reason is that in almost every instance it has 
required only a suggestion that this law would be in- 
voked to cause the app@inting officer to appreciate the 
fact that he must bring-himself within the provisions of 
the civil service law. 

In addition to the work in our own State this Asso- 
ciation co-operates with the National Civil Service Re- 
form League and contributes largely towards the 
League's expenses. It also pays for and sends to each 
of its own members a copy of Good Government, the 
official publication of the League, most ably edited by 
Mr. Henry G. Chapman. 


For the Executive Committee, 


W. W. VAUGHAN, President. 
C. S. THURSTON, Secretary 


Officers of the Association for 1903-1904. 


President, W. W. Vaughan; - Vice-Presidents. 
Charles Francis Adams, J. Q.:A. Brackett, Charles W, 
Clifford, Charles R. Codman, Eben S. Draper, William 
Endicott, Frederick H. Gillett, Charles S. Hamfin, 
Augustus Hemenway, Francis C. Lowell, John D. 
Long, Samuel W. McCall, James F. Rhodes, Henry H. 
Sprague, Moorfield Storey; Treasurer, C. C. Jackson ; 
Secretary, C. S. Thurston; Executive Committee, 
A. H. Brooks, H. W. Chaplin, R. H. Dana, William 
Endicott, Jr, H. R. Guild, W. V. Kellen, Sinclair 
Kennedy, Arthur Lord, G. H. Norcross, W. B. Parker, 
W. T. Sedgwick, E. L. Sprague, J. P. Tolman, W. W. 
Vaughan. 

The office of the Association is in the Delta Build- 
ing, Boston. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Reports Presented and Papers Read at the 
Twenty-Third Annual Mecting of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform |-eague, held 
at Baltimore, December 10 and 11, 1903. 


Report of the Council. 


At its last annual meeting the Council congratulated 
the League on the admirable results already attained 
and reasonably promised by the re-organization of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, through the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of William Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, 
and James R. Garfield, of Ohio, as commissioners. In 
February of the present year, Mr. Garfield resigned to be- 
come head of the Bureau of Corporations in the newly 
created Department of Commerce; and, in May, Mr. Foulke 
was obliged, by reason of ill-health, to retire likewise. 
The services of both commissioners had been of the great- 
est value to the cause of good government, and it was 
with very sincere regret that all friends of civil service 
reform heard of their resignations. Somewhat later in the 
year the President filled the vacancies by the selection of 
Alford W. Cooley, a member of the New York Association, 
and Henry F. Greene, at the time of his appointment a 
citizen of Minnesota, but formerly a member of the Mary- 
land Association, to succeed Messrs. Foulke and Garfield. 
Both of the new commissioners are tried and zealous 
friends of civil service reform, who have been prominent 
advocates of reform measures in their respective States, 


and they have shown by their official action their thorough 
and hearty sympathy with the purposes of the League. 
The Council is again able to congratulate the League 
on the President’s selection of civil service commissioners. 

On March 2oth last a complete revision of the civil 
service rules, on which the commission had been at work 
for several months, was approved by the President; the 
revised rules to take effect on April 15th following. The 
new rules are characterized, in general, by greater brevity, 
greater precision of language and a more systematic ar- 
rangement than those they superseded. Their practical 
effect has been to reduce, in some measure, the number of 
excepted places. Among the positions thus restored to 
the competitive list were those of shipping commissioners, 
removed therefrom by the order of May 29th, 1899, and 
which the Council, on behalf of the League, were on the 
very point of formally urging the President to restore 
when the new rules were promulgated. Very much the 
most important of these positicns, however, that of the 
Shipping Commissioner for the Port of New York, which 
was vacant on March 2oth, was filled before April 15th. 
It would have been of interest to friends of reform to note 
the application of the competitive method in filling this 
post, had it remained vacant after the date when the new 
rules took effect. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that in the new Department of Commerce, with the excep- 
tion of two private secretaries, there are no subordinates 
whatever excepted from selection according to the princi- 
ples of the merit system, and the experience of Secretary 
Cortelyou himself shows that an officer, selected for merit 
only, may serve in positions of the highest confidence suc- 
cessive presidents of different politics and rise by promo- 
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tion based solely upon ascertained fitness to one of the 
highest offices in the Executive Service. 

On March 26th the President signed an order provid- 
ing for the extension of labor regulations to offices out- 
side of the District of Columbia, the offices within the 
District having been covered by his order of July 3, 1902. 
Although nearly eight months have elapsed since the date 
of this order, it has received, as yet, only a very limited 
practical application. This delay has been caused partly 
by want of sympathy on the part of the heads of certain 
important offices affected by it; partly by a desire on the 
part of the Commission to perfect and inaugurate a plan 
for the consolidation of examining boards throughout the 
country, which will greatly facilitate the execution of the 
order. This plan for the consolidation of the numerous 
local boards of examiners is a measure of great promise, 
and the Council hopes that it may be promptly and thor- 
oughly carried out. 

The officers of the League, with the approval of the 
Council, have endeavored during the year to secure the 
restoration to the competitive class of Deputy Collectors 
of Internal Revenue and Examining Surgeons in the Pen- 
sion Office, both of which classes of positions were included 
in the classified service by President Cleveland and removed 
by the order of May 29, 1899. Legal impediments to this 
action have been suggested in both cases, and the Law 
Committee of the League has been called upon for opin- 
ions regarding them. In both instances members of the 
committee found no difficulty in advising the League 
that the restoration of these places would be perfectly 
legal. The opinion in the second case is herewith filed as 
Appendix A. As yet this restoration has not been effected 
in either case, but it is hoped that such action may be 
taken in the near future. 

Two cases of removal from office, that of William A. 
Miller, assistant foreman of bookbinders in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and that of Huldah B. Todd, post- 
mistress at Greenwood, Delaware, have attracted wide- 
spread public attention. The prompt intervention of the 
President in the former case rendered it unnecessary for 
the Council to determine whether any action by the League 
would be appropriate; in the latter case a special commit- 
tee was appointed to ascertain and report to the Council 
as to the truth of statements that the removed postmis- 
tress had been guilty of offensive partisanship in the dis- 
charge of her official duties. The report of this com- 
mittee was received only at the meeting of the Council 
immediately preceding that of the League; it is deemed 
inexpedient to publish this report before obtaining further 
information which will be immediately sought, but it will 
be printed with this report as Appendix B, and the Coun- 
cil recommend that it receive the early attention of their 
successors in office. 

The case of Miss Todd has caused some excitement 
by reason of the supposed discovery, made as a result 
of the discussion it provoked, that fourth-class postmasters 
had been inadvertently included in the classified service 
by the revision of the rules. The language of the rules 
in this respect is not quite as clear as might be desired; 
but, after a careful consideration of the subject, the officers 
of the League and Council became convinced that, for prac- 
tical purposes, the status of these officials remains un- 
changed from what it was under the old rules, so far, at 
least, as this affects their liability to removal from office. 
During the past nine months an investigation has been 
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made into certain divisions of the post-office department, 
which has resulted in numerous and painful disclosures 
of fraud, breach of official trust and criminal misconduct 
on the part of officers and employees of that department. 
It is to be remarked that no one of the thirteen public 
servants indicted for alleged crimes revealed by this in- 
vestigation originally entered the service through a com- 
petitive examination; in every instance their selection, 
in the first place, was due, so far as can be ascertained, to 
partisan or personal considerations. One of them, it is 
true, passed a nominally competitive examination, which 
made him the only eligible, and another a non-competi- 
tive examination for promotion; the other eleven are not 
known ever to have been examined at all. The indirect 
effect of competitive examinations in excluding from the 
service men of such character and associations as com- 
mend themselves to politicians is one of the most salu- 
tary features of the merit system. Ordinarily, a man who 
enters the service as the result of competitive examination 
honestly conducted in accordance with the civil service 
rules, is a man of higher moral standards than a man 
appointed to office because he has placed a politician under 
obligations to him. There have been many illustrations 
of this truth, but none more striking or significant than 
the revelations of the postal inquiry. re 

The Council is happy to be able tocommend the action 
and inaction of the last Congress at its second session. 
For the first time, a reasonable appropriation for the 
work of the Commission was made without opposition. 
Its appropriation was increased to $160,000, a very mod- 
erate sum considering the wide range and importance of 
the Commission’s duty, but far more than it has ever 
been possible previously to induce Congress to give. Three 
very objectionable bills, one providing a fixed term for 
all officials of the classified service, and confining this to 
those receiving salaries of between $g00 and $1,800 per 
annum; another authorizing the transfer to the classified 
service of persons employed as laborers, but illegally doing 
clerical work, and a Veteran Preference Bill of the usual 
character made more or less headway in Congress, but 
all of them failed of passage. It should be mentioned, 
in connection with the last mentioned bill, that the Presi- 
dent, by an order signed July 8th, directed the omission 
of age limitations in tests prescribed for the employment 
of unskilled laborers in the case of veterans of the Civil 
War. The practical effects of this order have been and 
probably will be unobjectionable and indeed insignificant. 

In the Philippines, teachers in the public schools have 
been placed within the classified service, and, so far as the 
Council is informed, the civil service law and rules are 
faithfully and satisfactorily administered there. 

In Porto Rico there has been much discussion of the 
subject. Both the Commission and the League have urged 
upon the insular authorities the advisability of legislation 
to secure the establishment of a civil service recruited for 
reasons of merit and fitness. The results of this agitation, 
however, have been, as yet, rather meagre. A committee 
of the Upper House in the Porto Rican Legislature has 
drafted rules to govern appointments, and a Commission, 
made up of three officeholders, will be appointed about 
January 1, 1904, to supervise the practical application 
of these rules. These commissioners will receive no addi- 
tional salaries, and will control no appropriation or other 
fund; the rules will apply only to insular officials, exclud- 
ing both the municipal public servants and all laborers; 
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in short, only a very partial application of the principles 
of the merit system seems to be contemplated for the 
moment; nevertheless so much as has been affected may be 
considered the beginning of a good work. 

In April last the Law Committee of the League ad- 
dressed a letter to the Attorney-General, urging the prose- 
cution of Senator Quay and one W. R. Andrews, a clerk 
of a committee of the Senate, for violation of the civil 
service law respecting political assessments. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commission had made the same recommendations 
previous to the last meeting of the League. Only a 
formal reply to this letter was received, and no action has 
been taken by the Department of Justice in the premises. 

About the same time the League joined with the Penn- 
sylvania Association and the Municipal League of Phila- 
delphia in urging the President to republish and enforce 
the executive order originally issued by President Grant, 
and forbidding the simultaneous holding of State or muni- 
cipal and federal offices by the same person. This action 
was caused by disclosures connected with one William 
McCoach, who was at the same time collector of internal 
revenue in Philadelphia and a member of the City Coun- 
cil. No such general order was issued, but McCoach was 
notified that he must not be a candidate for re-election 
if he retained his federal office. 

In the same city, besides some complaints as to the 
conduct of the postmaster, much scandal was caused by 
the action of the Superintendent of the Mint in employing 
laborers on partisan grounds and assigning them to the 
work of classified employees, some of whom (in all cases 
Democrats) were actually removed to furnish an excuse 
for this illegal and fraudulent employment of these pseudo- 
laborers. A thorough going examination made by Com- 
missioner Cooley and peremptory orders from the Presi- 
dent resulted in the removal of the illegal appointees and 
the restoration of the subordinates who had been dismissed 
to make room for them. 

Another incident in Pennsylvania arose from the “ per- 
nicious political activity” of one David G. Watkins, assist- 
ant cashier in the Philadelphia custom house, who seems 
to have devoted a large part of his time and energies to 
the distribution of patronage and manipulation of local 
politics in Carbon County. Charges were preferred against 
him by the Pennsylvania Association and investigated, 
under orders from the Secretary of the Treasury, by one 
Frederick W. Hentz, a special agent attached to the Boston 
custom house, who has since resigned from the federal ser- 
vice. The incidents and results of this investigation were 
not at al lsatisfactory, Watkins being publicly exonerated 
from the charges, but privately reprimanded and ordered 
not to repeat the offense. The Council has authorized 
the submission of a letter to the President, urging that 
the Civil Service Commission be empowered to conduct 
such investigations in future. The alleged offense of Wat- 
kins did not constitute technically a violation of the civil 
service rules, since it was forbidden only by a general 
executive order; but no good reason would seem to exist 
why such matters should not be investigated by the Com- 
mission; and its report respecting them would command 
public confidence more fully than one from any other 
source. 

Still another complaint has been received from Penn- 
sylvania, founded upon a circular letter alleged to have 
been sent out by Senator Penrose to postmasters in Lehigh 
County, urging them to promote the election of the Re- 
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publican candidate for a State judicial office. This ques- 
tion has been referred by the Council to the Law Committee 
for consideration, with instruction to report to the Coun- 
cil about to be elected. 

In New York some comment was caused by two special 
exceptions to the civil service rules whereby the surveyor 
of the port, James S. Clarkson, an Assistant Postmaster- 
General under Harrison, whose hostility to the merit sys- 
tem was then avowed and notorious, whereby he was 
enabled to appoint one John M. Bishop and one James 
F. Vail to positions for which they lacked the qualifications 
prescribed by the rules; the former appointment was made 
prior to the last annual meeting of the League; with re- 
spect to the latter, the officers of the League and Council 
decided that no action on its part was required or would 
be advisable. 

In Massachusetts two cousins, named James M. and 
Thomas F. Curley, were convicted of impersonating two 
other persons in an examination connected with the Boston 
post-office, and all four were sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. James Curley was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and is now the candidate of his 
party for the office of alderman; Thomas Curley has been 
elected to the Legislature to succeed James. 

Attempts have been made to secure legislation in ad- 
vancement of civil service reform in the States of Illinois, 
Colorado and California, but, as yet, these movements 
have met with only partial success. In the first named 
State a limited application of the merit system has been 
secured in the cities of Rockford, Elgin and Aurora, and 
a charter containing civil service reform provisions has 
been adopted in Los Angeles, California. A gross scandal 
occurred in the Municipal Civil Service Commission of San 
Francisco, one of its members being accused of fraud and 
forgery. He resigned his position in consequence, but 
escaped a criminal prosecution, a demurrer to the indict- 
ment found against him being sustained on_ technical 
grounds. The moral of the incident would seem to be 
that competent men of good character cordially attached 
to the principles of the merit system are needed to super- 
vise the practical application of that system; a Civil Ser- 
vice Commission made up of men with the moral -stand- 
ards of “Spoils” politicians cannot be reasonably expected 
to do their work satisfactorily. 

An important change in the rules respecting the em- 
ployment of rural free delivery carriers was made by the 
Commission in concert with the post office department 
within the past few days; a memorandum regarding it, 
furnished by the Commission, is herewith filed as Appen- 
dix C. 

In conclusion the Council calls the attention of the 
League to the importance of organizing new Associations 
in those States where no Associations exist at present, 
and of reviving and, if necessary, reorganizing Associa- 
tions now existing, which have become, for one reason or 
another, inactive and practically dormant, and advise 
that this matter receive the attention of the Council about 
to be elected. That the trend of enlightened sentiment 
throughout the country is very strongly in favor of the 
principles of the League is shown by the multiplication of 
organizations having the promotion of the merit system 
as one purpose among others of their formation; but, 
however satisfactory in themselves may be these proofs of 
public interest in civil service reform, the Council is con- 
vinced that Associations affiliated with the League and 
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devoted primarily to the advancement of civil service 
reform are indispensable to secure a general recognition 
of the vital character of the reform in any scheme for the 
intelligent advancement of good government and pure 
politics. 

The earnest and successful work done by the three 
Women’s Auxiliaries already formed indicates the advisa- 
bility of forming similar bodies throughout the country. 
The Council deem it particularly desirable that the interest 
of our younger citizens in this great reform should be 
stimulated and their co-operation in the work of the 
League secured by their enrollment in greater numbers 
among the members of the affiliated Associations. It feels 
confident that the great advances made in the practical 
application of its principles during the twenty-three years 
of its existence will be continued until avowed opposition 
to these principles has wholly disappeared, and it urges 
upon all members of the League and patriotic citizens 
and friends of honest government a resolute and persever- 
ing advocacy of the reform under all circumstances and in 
all parts of the Union. 


The Following Officers were Elected for the 
Year 1903-1904. 





President: Daniel G. Gilman; Vice-Presidents: 
Charles Francis Adams, Joseph H. Choate, Grover 
Cleveland, Charles W. Eliot, Harry A. Garfield, Arthur 
T. Hadley, Henry Charles Lea, Seth Low, Franklin 
Mac Veagh, George A. Pope, Henry C. Potter, D.D., 
P. J. Ryan, D.D. 

Council: Arthur H. Brooks, Moorfield Storey, W. 
W Vaughan, Richard Henry Dana, Morrill Wyman, Jr., 
William A. Aiken, Henry W. Farnam, Silas W. Burt, 
Edward Cary, Charles C. Burlingham, Charles Collins, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Henry W. Hardon, William G. 
Low, George McAneny, Samuel H. Ordway, William 
Potts, Carl Schurz, Edward M. Shepard, Everett P. 
Wheeler, Henry A. Richmond, Ansley Wilcox, Robert 
D. Jenks. Charles Richardson, Herbert Welsh, R. Francis 
Wood, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Charles J. Bonaparte, 
H. Barton Jacobs, Dr. H, O. Reik, John Joy Edson, 
Francis It. Leupp, F. L. Siddons, Charles B. Wilby, 
William E. Cushing, IHlarry J. Milligan, Lucius B. Swift, 
William Dudley Foulke, John H. Hamline, John F. Lee, 
Henry Van Kleeck. 

The Council so elected, thereafter elected Mr. Charles 
J. Bonaparte, Chairman; Mr. Elliot H. Goodwin, Sec- 
retary; Mr. Henry G. Chapman, Assistant Secretary, 
and Mr. A. S. Frissell, Treasurer. 


Resolutions of the League. 





The following resolutions reported by a Committee 
consisting of Messrs. Dana, Schurz, Wheeler, Cary, 
Farnam, Cushing and Gilman, were unanimously 
adopted : 

The National Civil Service Reform League assem- 
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bled in Baltimore in this, its Twenty-third Annual 
Meeting : 

I. Regrets the loss by resignation of William 
Dudley Foulke and James R. Garfield from the National 
Civil Service Commission : 

It congratulates the country, however, on the con- 
tinued high character and ability of that Commission : 

On the more friendly disposition of Congress, shown 
by the increased apprupriations for the needs of the 
Civil Service Commission and by the failure of all 
adverse legislation ; 

On the extension of the reform to Shipping Com- 
missioners, to the new Department of Commerce, to 
school teachers in the Philippines, in a tentative way to 
some of the Porto Rican service and on the order ex- 
tending the labor registration plan to the National ser- 
vice in cities beyond Washington ; 

On the partial adoption of the merit system by three 
cities in Illinois and one in California during the year; 

On the adoption of shorter, clearer and more orderly 
rules by the National Commission, ofa plan for consol- 
idation of the various local examining boards in large 
districts and on the recent improvement in the regula- 
tions for the Rural Free Delivery appointments ; 

On the continued thorough enforcement of the law 
and rules without partiality to any organization; 

On the enlightened public conscience that has come 
to condemn so generally the removal of a fourth-class 
postmistress for what seemed to be partisan reasous 
only. 

II. It notes as a valuable object lesson in the fruits 
of the spoils system the significant fact that not one of 
the persons indicted in consequence of the recent inves- 
tigation in the Post-Office Department entered the ser- 
vice through competition. 

III, It urges the extension of the competitive sys- 
tem by congressional action to the Municipal Service of 
the District of Columbia and to the Consular Service 
of the United States and by executive order to Deputy 
Collectors of Internal Revenue, Pension Examining 
Surgeons and, as far as practicable, to Fourth-Class 
Postmasters. 

The prevention of the unconstitutional usurpation of 
the appointing power by members of Congress; 

The repeal of the four year term law; 

The application of the merit principle to the appoint- 
ment of Presidential postmasters, collectors and other 
high executive officers ; 

The effectual extension of the President’s order 
regarding the appointment of laborers under the regis- 
tration plan; 

The adoption of the reform by the cities and States, 
the large majority of which have no civil service reform 
laws; 

And it calls upon the veterans of the Civil and Span- 
ish Wars and their friends patriotically to renounce the 
preferences proposed in special legislation in their favor 
to the detriment of the public interest and of the com- 
petitive system. 

On motion of Mr. Foulke it was unanimously 
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Resolved that a committee of three persons be ap- 
pointed by the President of the League to confer with 
the President of the United States,.the Civil Service 
Commission and the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress, regarding the introduction of suitable measures 
to guard against superannuation in the civil service. 





Report of Committee on Consular Reform. 


To the National Civil Service Reform League: 


Your Special Committee to consider measures for the 
reform of the Consular Service, respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing report: 

The discussion of proposed reforms in the Consular 
Service which has proceeded for a number 
has established very clearly these facts: 
the service as a whole compares more 
corresponding service of other nations, than might reason 
ably be expected, it is far less efficient than it would 
be, were it organized in a manner in keeping with American 
methods in private, commercial and business affairs, and 
that the public interests have suffered in a considerable 
degree because it is not so organized; that the Chambers 
of Commerce, Boards of Trade and other like bodies 
throughout the country are thoroughly alive to the im- 
portance of securing an improved system; and that those 
officers of the Department of State who have most closely 
to do with the administration of the service are equally 
desirous of accomplishing that end. So favorable is the 
present state of public opinion generally that it may be 
said with confidence that the consummation of the reform 
cannot be much longer deferred. The people appreciate 
that the Consular Service is one of the most important 
business agencies of the government, and that in order to 
develop in it a proper degree of effectiveness there must 
be an end of the practice of treating the consulates as 
political spoils, to be filled at every change of party con- 
trol by men who, no matter how capable or ad iptable 
they may be, are necessarily unfamiliar with the methods 
of the service, and with the duties to be performed, and 
who, too frequently, are neither capable nor adaptable. 
They recognize that in order to give the government, and 
the commercial interests it naturally fosters, the benefit 
of trained experience, consular duty must be made a real 
career and the service a carefully adjusted permanent 
organization. 

Discussion of the arguments, therefore, has become per- 
haps less:important than consideration of the measures 
by which the reorganization of the service on a 
basis may be most effectually and promptly secured. 

It may be useful, in this connection, to review briefly 
such attempts at reform as have previously been made. 
The present form of organization is that created by a 
statute of 1854. ‘There have been practically no structural 
changes in the half century since. In 1864 provision was 
made by Congress for a corps of thirteen consular clerks, 
to be appointed through competitive examination and 
trained with a view toward their subsequent promotion 
to consulates. This was to be the beginning of a sort 
of student body from which the higher ranks were to be 
recruited, as under the plan of. the British Foreign Office. 
But there was no attempt to grade the service above so 
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as to facilitate the actual filling of vacancies through pro 
motion or to guarantee that the promotions so made 
would be permanent. The experiment, however, was not 
encouraged by ee nen, and although a majority of 
the clerks remained they 
to be old men. 


are still clerks, and have grown 
The only two who were willing to accept 


promotion to the Consular Service proper, were promptly 
removed at the change of administration next following. 
In 1866 the Department of State promulgated an order 


requiring all applicants for consulates to present 
selves for a non-competitive or pass examina 
of examiners consisting of the Second Assistant Secretary, 
the Examiner of Claims and the Chief of the Consular 
Division, was organized and held examinations under this 
order, passing seven of nine applicants coming before it, 
but it does not appear that more than one other examina- 
tion was so held or that following that occasion the board 
held any further session. In April, 1872, a similar de- 
partmental order was issued, with uncertain results, and 
this in March, 1873, was superseded by an order of the 
President, made under the civil service statute of 1871. 
This latter provided also for non-competitive examinations, 
but action under it seems to have ceased at about the 
time that the work of the first civil service 
was itself ended, through the hostility of Congress. It 
does not appear that the non-competitive examinations 
required under any of these earlier orders were of a very 
severe type, though they may hav 


them 
tion. A board 


commission 


served to debar 


a cer- 
tain proportion of the most unfit. caer the order of 
President Grant, for instance, a candidate was notified 


sometime in advance that, in addition to certain elementary 
subjects, he would be examined upon the third and eleventh 
chapters of ‘‘ Kent’s Commentaries,” and upon the *Reou 
lations of the Consular Service of the United States,” copies 
of which latter volume would be furnished him for eighty 
cents within a time reasonable enough to permit him to 
familiarize himself with its more 


general requirements. 


This, of course, was reduced in practice to little more 
than a memory test. 
There were no further attempts at reform through 


executive action until the promulgation by President Cleve 
land of the order of September, This order is still 
in force. Under its terms consulates, the annual salaries 
of which are at least $1,000 and not more than $2,500. 
are required to be filled either ‘‘ by transfer or promotion, 
from some other position in the Department of State of a 
character tending to qualify the incumbent for the posi- 
tion to be filled; or by an appointment of a person not 
under the is el of State, but having previously 
served thereunder to its satisfaction in a -_— icity tending 
to qualify him for the position to be filled, - by the ap 
pointment of a person who, having furnished the customary 
evidence of character, responsibility and capacity and being 
thereupon selected by the President for examination, is 
found upon such examination to be qualified for the posi 
tion.” Out of atotal salaried force of about 300 consuls 
and consul-generals these provisions affect about 235, 
those remaining receiving salaries above the rate of 

2,500. The order serves in a way as a rule of action for 
the executive and has been construed with varying degrees 


1895. 


of strictness, but the candidates selected, whether for trans- 
fer or promotion, or for original appointment after the pre- 
scribed non-competitive tests, are treated without distinc- 
Each time that a particular consulate 
even though the nomineee be already in the ser 


tion by the Senate. 
is filled, 
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vice and at another consular post, a new nomination 
must be made, subject to the Senate’s confirmation. Execu- 
tive orders, in themselves, could make no change in the 
ancient forms of organization, under which neither classi- 
fication or orderly grading was possible. 

President Roosevelt announced some months ago that 
in making future selections for the higher positions, he 
would follow the method of promotion or transfer by pref- 
erence, a policy that has already produced notably good 
results; but the procedure that must be taken in making 
any change of this sort remains most cumbersome and the 
promotions, having no support in a system of rules, may 
be unmade arbitrarily by a succeeding President. The 
non-competitive examinations, which candidates must still 
pass as a condition precedent to original appointment 
are scarely more effective than those of the earlier systems 
as a barrier either to appointment or removal for political 
reasons. They were established two years after the memor- 
able * reorganization” of the service effected by Mr. Quincy, 
but were followed in turn, two years after their establish- 
ment, by changes of much the same degree under Mr. 
Quincy’s successors. FromMarch 3, 1897, up to Novem- 
ber 1, 1898, the changes in the consulates of $1,000 salary 
and above were 238, out of a possible total of 272, and 
in the positions below $1,000 they were 21 out of a pos- 
sible 48. When we turn to the record of appointments 
made to fill some of these vacancies it appears that during 
the even year from March 3, 1897, to March 3, 1898, 
there were 112 candidates named for examinable positions 
and that of these one only failed to pass. 

Secretary Olney, in his letter to the President urging 
the adoption of this order, said, “It may surely be claimed 
that it will be at least a step in the right direction, anda 
step to be judged of not by the advances it itself makes, 
but by the advance it may rightly be expected to in- 
evitably lead to. It was such a step, and both Mr. Olney 
and the President was justly praised for taking it, and it 
cannot be denied that its principle usefulness has been 
in the further proof it has given of the ineffectiveness of 
the non-competitive system, and of the need of a radical 
change of method to secure the real advance. Analysis 
of the reasons for the repeated failures that have been 
made shows that chief among them are the need of: 

(1) A regularly graded classification, including all 
salaried consuls or consuls-general, based on the amount 
of salary, and so arranged as to permit the interchange 
of consular posts within the same grade, by order of the 
President alone, or advancement by promotion from grade 
to grade. 

(2) The fixing of salaries for the higher grades suf- 
ficiently adequate to encourage capable men to enter the 
service as a career, and provision for the turning of all 
fees received at salaried posts into the government treas- 
ury; and 

(3) The establishment of a system of competitive 
examinations, open to all who possess the prescribed pre- 
liminary qualifications, for entrance to the lower grades, 
of transfers and promotions based upon superior capacity 
shown in actual service, and of retention during good be 
havior. 

The plan of 


classification is almost essential. Until 


it is established the examination for admission would offer 
little opportunity beyond the pdst for which nomination 
was made, and regulated promotion would remain as dif- 
ficult of accomplishment as it is to-day. 


Were classes 
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established, with uniform salaries for all posts included 
in each, the nomination of the President would be for the 
class and not for the individual position : transfers, intended 
to broaden the training of the consul by familiarizing him 
with the characteristics of the different parts of the ser- 
vice or with the routine of the home offices of the bureau, 
might be made at will; and promotions, when made, would 
mean an advance not only in salary but in duty. While 
the abolition of the fee system does not belong necessarily 
to the plan of reform the League advocates, it has a rela- 
tion to the re-adjustment of salaries, for purposes of classi- 
fication, that is important and hence to be kept in views. 

To throw the avenues of entrance to the service open 
to competition, based on a really exhaustive system of 
examinations, and to offer promotion to the more import- 
ant and more honorable posts as a reward for meritorious 
service, would be but to adopt the methods of every con- 
tinental nation of the first rank or, for that matter, those 
methods of our own subordinate civil service, the wisdom 
and efficiency of which experience has so clearly shown. 
The acceptance of the competitive idea, in any plan of 
consular reform, is essential. 

Before the appearance of the executive order of 1895 
the first measures for securing the reform through legis- 
lative action had been taken, and at each session of Con- 
gress since consular reform bills have been pending. Occa- 
sionally one has been reported, in either House, and there 
have been debates concerning these, but none in either 
House has ever reached the order of final passage. 

The later bills have contained provisions for all three of 
the elements of reorganization above enumerated, though 
they have differed in details. In the last Congress the act 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. Lodge and in the House 
by Mr. Burton, and the act introduced in the House by 
Mr. Adams of Pennsylvania, each of which has been dis- 
cussed before the League, provided, with some differences 
in detail, for a complete classification, for the abolition of 
the fee system, for the establishment of a board of examin- 
ers, and for fixed systems of examination, certification and 
appointment, following approximately the system of the 
civil service law. The Lodge-Burton act contained the 
added requirement that during the two years immediately 
following its enactment consuls now in the service should 
be gradually recalled and subjected to the examination 
prescribed for new appointees, as a test of their fitness 
for retention. 

Toward the end of the session Mr. Lodge re-submitted 
the classification features of the bill, with a general re- 
quirement of examinations, under methods to be deter- 
nined by the President, in separate form, as an amend- 
ment to the diplomatic and consular appropriation bill. 
This, however, failed of passage, as the more comprehensive 
measures had before it. 

Throughout the discussion of the practicability of a 
reform through legislation, it has been recognized that 
there is grave doubt of the power of Congress to fix with 
any exactness the method of appointment of consuls, in 
view of the language of the constitution under which the 
right of selection and nomination is given to the Presi- 
dent alone. Your committee is of the opinion, in view of 
this element in the situation, and of past experience, that 
the establishment of a satisfactory and enduring system 
will be most effectively brought about through the passage 
by Congress of a bill calling in terms for reorganization, 
establishing a proper classification and providing for a 
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board or commission of examiners, but beyond this merely 
giving authority to the President to establish rules govern- 
ing both appointments and changes within the service, 
in the manner in which, under the statutes of 1871 and 
1883, he is authorized to establish rules for the govern- 
ment of the home branches of the executive civil service. 
Such an enactment by the Senate would bind that body, 
morally at least, to accept the nominees whose qualifica- 
tions had been determined under the rules it had author- 
ized. There could, moreover, be little doubt, in view of 
the known disposition of the President, that the rules 
established would be followed on correct lines and centered 
in the competitive idea. That they might be amended by 
a succeeding President is true, but that amendments would 
be made, impairing their efficiency in any serious degree, 
in view of the pronounced feeling of commercial bodies and 
of the people generally for genuine reform, must remain 
very doubtful also. 
Your committee suggests that this plan be commended 
to those representatives of the Chambers of Commerce 
and Boards of Trade who for some years past have led 
the movement for Consular improvement, and that, so far 
as may be desired, the League lend to these bodies its 
active aid in furthering the reform both in Congress and 
before the Executive. 
Very respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE McANENY, Chairman. 

CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 

WILLIAM E. CUSHING, 

H. BARTON JACOBS, 

ELLIOT H. GOODWIN. 


Some Object Lessons. 


Hon. CARL SCHURzZ. 


Permit me a few remarks on some aspects of civil 
service reform which, indeed, are not new, but cannot too 
often be pressed upon public attention. 

The reform of the civil service. as we advocate it, aims 
at two objects: To secure to the people an honest and 
efficient public service, and to eliminate, as much as possi- 
ble, the demoralizing element of patronage and _ political 
and personal favoritism from out political life. The first 
is accomplished by subjecting candidates for public employ- 
ment to examinations and probations testing their fitness 
for such employment; and the second by making such ex- 
aminations competitive, so as to give the fittest man the 
best chance for appointment and to exclude appointment 
by favoritism, personal or political, and thus the use of 
the office concerned as party spoil. This is not a matter 
of abstract theory, but of simple practical common sense. 

We do not pretend that civil service reform, if ever so 
successfully carried on, will prove a panacea for all the 
ills the body politic is heir to; that it will furnish a public 
service in point of efficiency and honesty absolutely per- 
fect; or that it will entirely banish from public life cor- 
ruption and the use of official power and opportunity for 
ends of private selfishness. But we do maintain that, so 
far as public employments have been subjected to civil ser- 
vice rules of this character, and so far as these rules have 
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been enforced with faithful thoroughness, the public ser- 
vice has been greatly improved in point of efficiency, hon- 
esty, and general character. This is no longer a matter 
of conjecture, but of actual experience, recognized by every 
fair-minded man. Civil service reform has with signal suc- 
cess passed the period of uncertain trial. Every executive 
officer is now compelled to admit—and the more conscien- 
tious he is, the more emphatically he will admit it—that 
those branches of the public service in which the civil ser- 
vice rules, and especially the competitive principle, are 
most strictly enforced, the work to be done is most atten- 
tively attended to and most satisfactorily performed. And 
although it has been asserted by the detractors of the 
merit system—and with an appearance of truth—that com- 
petitive examinations cannot test a candidate’s integrity 
of character, many years’s experience has proved beyond 
question that among the public servants who entered the 
service upon competitive examination, the number of 
cases of official dishonesty has been infinitesimally small 
compared with the number of such cases among those 
who obtained their places by mere political influence or 
favoritism. 

We have in this respect just now a most instructive 
object-lesson. You have heard of the Bristow report on 
the scandals in the Post-Office Department, and of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s memorandum accompanying the publi- 
cation of that report. If you have not read these docu- 
ments, I advise you to do so without delay. You will 
find that the President did a most meritorious thing in 
ordering an investigation of certain branches of that de- 
partment, in seeing to it that this investigation be thor- 
ough, and in publishing the results of it. You will also 
be struck with the fact that of all the public servants who 
were, in consequence of that investigation, indicted for 
fraud or other malfeasance, not one had come into the 
service by regular competitive examination. Only one had 
gone through a competition, not for entrance, but for 
promotion. All of them had originally obtained their 
appointments by political influence or personal favor. And 
it is to be noted as peculiarly significant that in several 
cases the positions to which they have been appointed, 
were excepted from the competitive rule on the ground 
so solemnly insisted upon by the patronage monger, that 
they were places of a confidential or fiduciary character 
requiring a peculiar degree of integrity and trustworthi- 
ness, of which no competitive examination could furmish 
adequate proof, and the ascertainment of which must there- 
fore be left to the enlightened discretion of the appoint- 
ing officer—that is, to the recommendation of some influ- 
ential politician. And of the persons who had to leave the 
service, either by resignation or removal, for some minor 
delinquency, only three had entered it through the portal 
of competition. 

The reason for all this is simple. Men’s motives of con- 
duct are not seldom seriously affected by the circumstances 
under which they live. The person appointed to office 
under the old spoils system usually obtains his place as a 
reward for political service rendered or in expectation of 
some political service to be rendered. He knows that he 
has more or less powerful political influence behind him. 
As that influence put him into office, he relies upon that 
influence to keep him in office also, in case his conduct be 
not as good as it should be. And usually that reliance 
is not misplaced. I speak from personal experience. When 
I was Secretary of the Interior I never removed a clerk 
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for inefficiency, or habitual drunkenness, or other misbe- 
havior, without being rushed upon by one or more Con- 
gressmen, sometimes even United States Senators, who 
vociferously insisted that the delinquent must be restored 
to his place; and when I refused, which I always did, I 
was often violently denounced as an official who did not 
understand his business; and I was even now and then 
threatened with dire consequences. It requires only the 
plainest common sense to see that such a system is not 
likely to inspire the person so appointed to office with a 
keen sense of official responsiblity. It will not incite him 
to do his best or to be scrupulously correct in his conduct. 
It will rather encourage the idea that he has been put in 
office to give him a comfortable berth, and that, if, in try- 
ing to make a good thing of it, he does something repre- 
hensible, there will be influence behind him powerful enough 
to get him out of the scrape. It thus throws tempta- 
tions into his way very dangerous to a character that is 
not fireproof. It is therefore not surprising that among 
the public servants so appointed there should be so many 
going astray to a more or less serious extent, as shown 
by the recent report on frauds. But the real wonder is that, 
considering the seductive opportunities, there should be 
so few of them. For it must be admitted, that even under 
the spoils system of appointment a great many of the 
public servants have done their duty, as they understood 
it, and kept their integrity intact. But it must be kept 
in mind that—to the honor of human nature, be it said— 
they did this, not owing to the prevailing system, but 
in spite of its demoralizing influences. 

Now, on the other hand, contemplate the situation of 
the public servant who has entered upon his place through 
the portal of the competitive examination. To begin 
with, he is proud of owing his success not to the favor 
of anybody, but to his own personal merit; and there is 
nothing that stimulates a healthy ambition more than 
just pride of achievement. There is no “influence” behind 
him to keep him in his place, and to protect him against 
punishment if he misconducts himself, or to help him higher 
up. His tenure of office, as well as his chance of advance- 
ment, depend in a well-regulated merit system entirely upon 
his deserving. He knows that he will not have what he 
has not fairly earned, that there is no impunity for his 
failings, and that he will stand and rise, or fall and sink, 
solely according to his merit. 

There we have, then, between the two kinds of public 
servants, a difference of motive which only the blind can- 
not see. On the one side the public servant appointed 
and kept in office by favor and influence, tempted by his 
circumstances to do his worst; on the other side the public 
servant who owes his place and his chance of advance- 
ment to a competition of merit, stimulated by his cir- 
cumstances to do his best. The report of the Post-Office 
Department scandals illustrates the result. 

Another object-lesson has recently been furnished illus- 
trating the effect of the spoils system upon the morality 
of legislative bodies—Congress in particular—and upon 
party action. The Bristow report gives us the picture 
of a Congressman from Georgia, a Democrat, Hon. Leoni- 
das F. Livingston, who looked for a place, or rather a 
salary, for a friend of his, without running the risk of a. 
competitive examination. He hit upon the ingenious plan 


of having his man appointed a clerk in one of the small 
post-offices, at Conyers, in his State, where a competitive 
The postmaster at Con- 


examination was not required. 
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yers was willing. But the expense allowance for that 
small post-office was only $100. This, however, did not 
discourage the Congressman, for he had a powerful friend 
in the Department, Mr. Beavers, who had charge of such 
matters, and who is now under indictment. Mr. Beavers, 
at the instance of the Congressman, had the allowance of 
the small post office at Conyers raised from $100 to $820. 
The required salary for the friend of the Hon. Leonidas 
was thus obtained, and the clerk was appointed to draw 
$720 a year. Of course, the clerk had nothing to do 
at Conyers except to draw his salary, which he faithfully 
did. He was then transferred to another office, thus cir- 
cumventing the competitive rule, whereupon the allowance 
to the little post-office at Conyers was dropped again to 
the old figure, $100. The clerk is probably still lodged in 
a comfortable berth somewhere, laughing at the circum- 
vented civil service rules. 

A similar case happened in the State of Maryland. 
The Hon. Albert A. Blakeney, one of your Republican 
members of Congress, wanted a salary for Miss Ethel W. 
Colvin, without exposing her to a competitive exami- 
nation. He also hit upon a small post-office at Port De- 
posit, Maryland, the allowance of which was only $60. 
This, of course, would not do. Then the Hon. Blakeney 
summoned Mr. Beavers to the rescue, who promptly raised 
the allowance of the little post office to $500, on account 
of “increased business.” But lo! the postmaster at Port 
Deposit was not found willing to co-operate in the corrupt 
deal. He positively refused to appoint Miss Colvin to an 
unjustifiable salary, and as poor Miss Colvin could not 
thus be provided for, the “increased business” vanished 
from view and the allowance to the little post office was 
set back to the old figure of $60. If such a thing were 
possible, the postmaster at Port Deposit should be pro- 
moted to a higher place for distinguished bravery in the 
presence of the enemy. But it is much more probable 
that the Hon. Albert A. Blakeney, Republican member of 
Congress from Maryland, has found that postmaster an 
entirely unfit person for his place, who should be removed 
for incompetency. 

The Bristow report mentions other cases of the same 
kind; but there are, no doubt, a great many similar ones 
not mentioned, and perhaps not yet discovered. Now, 
what does this mean? Here we see members of Congress, 
Republicans and Democrats—for spoils politics know no 
distinction of party—corruptly filching unnecessary and 
unjustifiable salaries from the public treasury to pro- 
vide for some favorites, and doing this with the aid 
of a high officer of the Government, himself appointed 
by “influence”? and thus a creature of the spoils system. 
And there we see that officer of the Government “ oblig- 
ing” members of Congress and “ making friends” of them 
by carrying out the corrupt transactions, and that officer 
robbing the Government in his way for his own profit, 
and relying upon his friends in Congress to protect him in 
return against discovery and punishment. Mr. Beavers is 
reported to have said that he had Congress in the hollow 
of his hand; and I should not wonder if the report were 
true. At any rate, he and all the other malefactors in the 
Post Office Department thought themselves similarly fort- 
ified, for according to the Bristow report they carried on 
their business of “getting rich quick” with a recklessness 
which can hardly be explained on any other than the 
theory that they expected their many obliged friends in 
Congress would prevent any investigation thorough 
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enough to find them out for fear of being found out 
themselves. Indeed, there have been Congressional inves- 
tigations of the Post-Oifice Department, by the Senate, as 
well as the House, but they always stopped short of the 
evil doers who, knowing too much, held Congress in the 
hollow of their hands. So much more credit is due to 
the executive who let light into the dark places. 

Now it is to be hoped that the operation will not stop 
with the punishment of the culprits already discovered. 
In the first place all the patronage mongers in Congress 
who have seduced officers of the Government into crooked 
dealings, should be exposed to public view. There are, 
it may be hoped, not many of them. But the efforts 
which are said to be making in Congress to withhold the 
whole of the papers connected with the Bristow investi- 
gation from public knowledge, after the notorious failure 
of Congressional investigations, create, as the matter now 
stands, a very general suspicion which the innocent ones 
should consider it a duty to themselves to dissipate as 
much as possible by exposing the guilty. It might in this 
case be in the public interest in some way to assure the in- 
dicted officers of immunity if they will tell all they know, 
no matter whom it mayinculpate. Such a disclosure would 
serve to fortify many a shaky virtue for the future. 

But of still greater value will it prove, if the system 
be wholly uprooted which made such scandals possible. 
Every crevice and cranny in the general civil service regula- 
tions which makes a circumvention of them in any way 
possible, should be most carefully closed up. President 


Roosevelt has stopped many of them, but perhaps not 
all. But more, every position under the government which 
by any possibility can be put under a competitive rule 


should be rescued from the reach of spoils politics. And 
above all things, an end should be made of the most bane- 
ful curse of all—the unconstitutional interference of Sena- 
tors and Representatives with the responsible exercise of 
the executive power in making appointments—in other 
words the curse of the so-called Congressional patronage— 
a curse to the executive, a curse to the public service, 
and a curse to the Senators and Representatives them- 
selves. Indeed, they will secretly admit it to be a curse 
to the very men who exercise it. 

I know indeed how difficult it will be to do away com- 
pletely with this abuse, which will be a prolific source of 
demoralization so long as it exists. But it can be greatly 
mitigated as to its effect by restricting the area of patron- 
age to the narrowest possible limits. Thus, for instance, 
the appointment and tenure of fourth-class postmasters, 
of whom there are nearly 70,000, and whose nomination 
does not require the consent of the Senate, might be sub- 
jected to such civil service regulations as would relieve 
them of the feudal lordship which is exercised over them 
by members of Congress. To what scandal that lordship 
gives birth we find illustrated in the Bristow report, as 
well as in the arbitrary removal of Huldah B. Todd in 
Delaware at the mere request of the Addicks Senator. 
Indeed, in this case, which has called forth so universal an 
expression of disgust, it is maintained by civil service re- 
formers, among them one of the National Civil Service 
Commissioners, that the existing civil service rules actu- 
ally did protect fourth-class postmasters against arbitrary 
dismissal for political reason. And I do not hesitate to 
say that by confirming and practically upholding this con- 
struction of the rules, and by so regulating the appoint- 
ment of these postmasters as to withdraw them from 
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Congressional patronage and influence, the President 
would, as to ultimate effect, do a greater service to the 
cause of reform than by all the other good things he has 
already done for it. 

I cannot close without presenting to you another 
object-lesson strikingly illustrating the effect of the patron- 
age and spoils system upon the morality of political par- 
ties. As you are aware, we had a municipal election in 
the City of New York a few weeks ago. The issue was 
whether the citizens of New York would continue the ad- 
ministration cf Mayor Low, which on the whole has been 
a very good one—in fact the best we have had for many 
decades—or whether they would return to Tammany rule 
which, the world over, is reputed to be a government of 
graft and blackmail. There being ordinarily a large Demo- 
cratic majority in New York, Tammany could be defeated 
only by a union of the Republicans with independent and 
anti-Tammany Democrats. The Republicans entered into 
this union of forces with apparent ardor, which was no 
doubt sincere with a great many of them. But somehow 
or other Tammany triumphed in the election, and it was 
noticed that in some strong Republican districts the Re- 
publican vote had greatly fallen off—whether enough or 
not, to give Tammany the victory it is unnecessary to 
inquire. The falling off was an unquestionable fact. 

The leader, or rather the boss, of the Republican or- 
ganization was Thomas C. Platt, a Senator of the United 
States. After the election he expressed his thoughts and 
feelings about the result in this characteristic fashion: 
“The November vote in New York is no surprise to mie. 
The people did not want Low, and the Republican party 
gave to him quite as much support as he h.id any right 
to expect at its hands. Although (two years ago) it 
contributed over 75 per cent. of the vote that made him 
Mayor, he did not give the Republican organization three 
per cent. of the patronage. ... I did not see Mayor Low 
once from the night of his nomination to the day of 
election. He never sent for me nor asked for my assist- 
ance. I supported him, but without hope of his elec- 
tion.” 

Now contemplate this spectacle. Here is the leader cf 
a great party engaged in a most important contest. The 
character of the government, the welfare of the greatest 
city of the republic, one of the greatest cities of the world, 
is at stake. But this is nothing to him. All he thinks of 
is not the interest of three and a half millions of people, 
not the prosperity and good name of one of the world’s 
most important emporiums of commerce and industry— 
what he thinks of is simply the spoils of office—patronage. 
And he actually does not blush to say so. The candidate 
representing the cause of good government in that contest 
has not given his organization more than three per cent. of 
that patronage. He does not assert that the appointments 
of the Mayor have been bad, injurious to the public wel 
fare. He cannot assert this, for they are known to have 
been uncommonly good. But that is not what interests 
him. In his opinion not enough of the spoil of office has 
been given to his henchmen. The good government candi 
date has not even during the campaign “sent for him” to 
ask for the party-boss’s assistance, and to bargain with 
him about his share of the spoil in case of victory. That 
was reason enough for the party-boss to give the cause 
of good government only so much support as its can- 
didate *‘could expect,” and to contemplate defeat with per- 
tfec equanimity. For what he cared, the great city and its 
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important interests might go to Tammany unless he was 
assured of a good percentage of the spoil. Did you ever 
hear of a more cynical confession? And the man who 
made this confession has for many years been the almost 
omnipotent leader of the Republican party in the State 
of New York, who ruled the Legislature according to his 
political interests, whose favor or disfavor made Republi- 
can politicans rise or fall, and who controlled the most 
important part of the Federal appointments in that State 
even under the present administration. He is said to be 
now succumbing to a new state-boss stronger than he. 

We must at least thank him for having furnished us 
a most instructive object-lesson as to the effect the spoils 
system, the patronage-trade, is apt to exercise upon the 
leadership and the moral spirit of political parties—for the 
Hon. Thomas C. Platt is by no means the only potentate 
of his kind. There are others in other states fully as 
powerful and fully as vicious. There will be such in every 
stateif the demoralizing influences which are bred and stimu- 
lated, among other causes, by the spoils system, are much 
longer permitted to corrupt and degrade political parties. 
The general, or even an extensive, use of the public offices 
and employments as party spoil cannot fail to make our 
party-contests, which should be only struggles for the 
prevalence of different principles and policies, in great- 
measure scrambles for public plunder; it is almost cer- 
tain in the long run to make the most selfish and un- 
scrupulous element in the party organization, which is 
usually the most alert and active, the most influential 
one, and then that leader of the party who succeeds in 
becoming the general distributor of the spoil, will, as pay- 
master, easily develop into the boss with a well-organized 
machine of spoils-fed henchmen behind him. The party 
leader will then be, not what he should be, a leader of 
opinion, but a mere captain of organization; the organi- 
zation will be held together by what is picturesquely called 
“the cohesive power of public plunder,” and it will be con- 
‘rolled by the ever alert element of the habitual spoils 
hunters. This means the utter demoralization of party 
activity, making the party unfit to be an agency of good 
democratic government—in fact, making it a danger to 
democratic institutions. 

This development becomes so threatening that it is 
the highest time to put a stop to it; and one of the things 
necessary to put a stop to it is the destruction of the 
patronage business by placing the public service out of 
the reach of spoils politics. This can be done by putting 
all—I say absolutely all—the public employments to which 
the civil service rules can, under the Constitution, be ap- 
plied, under those rules; and this is to be supplemented 
by such action on the part of the Executive as will estab- 
lish, concerning the offices beyond the reach of legislation, 
rules for his own guidance based upon the merit princi- 
ple, which will altogether make an end of the usurpation 
of the appointing power by members of the legislature, 
and thus destroy the patronage. This may have a very 
radical sound; but deep-seated and far-reaching evils de- 
mand thorough-going remedies, and we must not indulge 
in any delusion about this: So long as public offices are 
a matter of patronage to any extent, so long will that 
patronage exercise a demoralizing influence and constitute 
a most serious danger to the working of our democratic in- 
stitutions. I say this as one who has had much experience 
of public life, official as well as unofficial, and I have 
reached this conclusion as the result of long and careful 
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observation without the slighest bias of partisanship or 
pride of opinion. 

What I have said of our National Government applies, 
of course, no less to the governments of our states and of 
our municipalities—especially those of our large cities in 
which spoils-politics have already wrought uncalculable 
mischief and threaten to work more. Indeed the govern- 
ments of our large cities have become a matter of national 
concern, and no man can call himself a consistent friend 
of good government in general and a faithful defender 
of the Nation’s welfare and good name, who would not 
apply the same rule that he thinks good for a department 
official or revenue clerk, also to our police officers, firemen 
and school-teachers. He who condemns the evils of the 
spoils system in the National Government and condones 
them in the home politics, which most nearly touch the 
people, will have no reason to complain if his sincerity is 
suspected and he is called a sham reformer. 

I am aware of the objection to all this: that democratic 
government is necessarily government through political 
parties; that without the spoils of office as rewards of party 
service, political parties cannot be held together; and that, 
therefore, the abolition of the patronage would strike at the 
vitality of democratic government. This is a fallacy, con- 
clusively proved to be such by our own history as well as by 
the existence of political parties without patronage in other 
countries. At the beginning of our own Federal Govern- 
ment there was no distribution of offices as party patron- 
age, and yet there were political parties according to the 
difference of opinion on principles and politics. And those 
parties were very spirited and active. In England there 
was once political patronage in our sense, and it brought 
forth the characteristic crop of profligacy and corruption 
to an alarming degree. The patronage was thoroughly 
abolished and has not existed there for a considerable 
period. But there are political parties as before, only far 
purer in morals and more public-spirited in their activity. 
In Germany there are political parties without the slight- 
est vestige of party patronage. Who will dare to say 
that only the citizens of this great republic have become 
so depraved as to be incapable of forming and maintain- 
ing political parties without being paid for it with the 
spoil of office? The man asserting so outrageous a thing 
should be denounced as a wicked slanderer of his country 
and people. Evidently there will be political parties after 
the abolition of the patronage, but they will indeed be 
different from the parties we have now. They will no 
longer be held together by “‘the cohesive power of public 
plunder,” but by the cohesive power of certain principles 
and policies, which their members hold in common, and 
for the prevalence of which they will together exert them- 
selves. There will be party leaders, but they will be leaders 
of opinion, not mere captains and paymasters of organiza- 
tion. As to that matter of leadership, I am indeed not 
sanguine enough to expect that our model boss, Senator 
Thomas C. Platt, will, by the abolition of the patronage, 
be made a .public-spirited and statesmanlike party chief. 
It is much more probable that he will not be a party 
chief at all. He and his kind will have to go out of the 
boss-business, for, there being no more spoil to distribute, 
they will have nothing more to do. Nor do I think that 
thereby the public good will suffer any loss. Their places 
will be taken by men who have something valuable to 
say concerning the public interest and who care for it. 

I do not predict that the abolition of the patronage 
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will give us absolutely ideal parties and ideal leadership. 
But it will relieve our political parties of one of their most 
. serious defects, and bring them much nearer to the stand- 
ard of what they should be. Neither do I think, as I have 
already said, that civil service reform, be it ever so thor- 
ough, will cure all the ailments of the body politic, for 
there are evils other than the spoils system, which seri- 
ously threaten our democratic institutions. But I do 
believe that civil service reform, by destroying the patron- 
age and thus eliminating from political life one of those 
active elements of sordid selfishness, which divert political 
parties from their true functions, will render those parties 
much more fit to deal with other important problems, 
and thereby greatly facilitate their successful solution. 

While not indulging in the delusion that all the diffi- 
culties and obstacles standing in our way will yield at 
once, or that we can clear them at one great jump, we 
have good reason to be encouraged in our efforts gradu- 
ally to overcome them. Civil service reform is happily 
not a partisan affair. It is neither Republican nor Demo- 
cratic in a party sense. On each side of the dividing line 
it has its friends as well as its adversaries. Each party 
has at times declared itself emphatically in its favor, and 
certain elements in each party have sedulously co-operated 
with similar elements in the other party to nullify those 
declarations. In spite of their incessant and wily manoeu- 
vers we have steadily gained ground, now more slowly 
and then more rapidly. 

The progress of our cause has sometimes received a 
powerful impulse from events which startled the popular 
conscience. We are in the presence of such an event now. 
The corruption and rottenness recently revealed as hav- 
ing long existed in some parts of our Government ma- 
chinery, and frankly denounced by the President himself 
in his message, are sufficiently alarming to shake the 
many well-meaning people who so far have put aside 
our appeals with apathetic unconcern, out of their indiffer- 
ence. The most confirmed optimists can now hardly fail 
to open their eyes to the fact that, in the description of 
existing abuses and evil tendencies, we have rather under- 
stated than overcolored the truth, and that those abuses 
and evil tendencies, unless counteracted by thorough re- 
forms, are certain to produce still greater mischief and 
shame. We can now confidently call upon all friends of 
good government in the Republic, at least to inquire into 
and study the measures we advocate, with open minds. 
It would be strange, indeed, if the shocking object-lessons 
staring us in the face to-day did not quicken the pace 
ef our advance. 


The Advance of the Competitive System. 


Hon. WittiaM DupLey Foutke, or INDIANA. 


The steady advance made by the competitive system 
in the Federal civil service during the period of a single 
generation has been quite unique in the history of reform. 
For it was no longer ago than 1867 that the agitation in 
favor of this system was first begun by the report of the 
Hon. Thomas A. Jenckes, of Rhode Island, to the 
House of Representatives, accompanied by a bill to regu 
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late the civil service. The condition of the Federal Ser- 
vice at this time was deplorable. The patronage system, 
which had prevailed ever since Jackson’s days, and which 
even Lincoln, during the infinite distractions of the war, 
had found no opportunity to overthrow, had at last 
reached its culmination during the administration of An- 
drew Johnson. “Every four years,” said George William 
Curtis, in 1869, “the whole machinery of the government 
is pulled to pieces. The country presents a most ridiculous, 
revolting, and disheartening spectacle. The business of the 
nation, the legislation of congress, are subordinated to 
distributing the plunder among eager partisans.” 

In 1871, the first step was taken toward reform. An 
act was passed authorizing the President to prescribe 
rules for admission to the civil service. President Grant 
appointed Mr. Curtis, with six other gentlemen, as the 
first “‘ Civil Service Commission,” and rules were adopted, 
classifying the service, and providing for competitive ex- 
aminations. 

But great opposition soon developed, Congress failed 
to make an appropriation for the support of the Commis- 
sion, and in 1875 the President abandoned the system. 

In 1876 President Hayes was elected upon a platform 
containing a strong plank advocating civil service reform, 
and he promised in his letter of acceptance that the reform 
should be “thorough, radical, and complete.” In some 
departments competitive examinations were again insti- 
tuted, notably in the Department of the Interior, where 
Mr. Carl Schurz had been appointed Secretary, and in 
1879 similar examinations were established in the New 
York Custom House, and the New York Post Office. They 
showed such good results that they formed a valuable 
object lesson in advancing the reform. 

In 1881 the country was startled by the murder of 
President Garfield. The passions aroused by the spoils 
system “ working on a weak brain, had instigated the assas- 
sination.” In August of the same year the National Civil 
Service Reform League was organized, Mr. Curtis was 
made President, and at the very first meeting he declared, 
“We have laid our hands on the barbaric palace of patron- 
age, and begun to write on its walls ‘Mene, Mene!’ Nor, 
I believe, will the work end till they are laid in the dust.” 
That prophecy is receiving its fulfilment to-day. 

The advance made during the first year of the existence 
of the League was astonishing. It was well described in 
the words of Mr. Curtis at the second annual meeting. 

“The Congress which had adjourned in August laugh- 
ing at reform, heard the thunder of the election in Novem- 
ber and reassembled in December. If the members had 
been draped in sheets and had carried candles, they could 
not have worn a more penitential aspect.’ On the 4th of 
December the President sent in his message. He frankly 
urged the passage of the Pendleton bill or of some other 
equally effective measure, and promised his hearty co-op- 
eration in enforcing it. On the same day, in the House, 
Mr. Kasson introduced a bill for the better regulation of 
the civil service; Mr. Herbert, a bill to prohibit political 
assessments; Mr. Hiscock, a resolution to facilitate the 
range of a general reform bill; and the rules of the House 
were suspended in order to direct the committee upon 
reform to report at any time. Nothing could restrain 
the righteous zeal for reform.” 

On the 27th of December, only three weeks after the 
opening of the session, the Pendleton bill passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 38 yeas to 5 nays, and on the 4th of 
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January it passed the House under the previous question 
and without amendment by the vote of 155 yeas to 47 
nays. It went into effect on the 1st of July following. 
There was on several occasions afterwards considerable 
backsliding in the affection of Congress for civil service 
reform but the law was never repealed and under it, the 
gradual extensions of the classified system were made 
as times were ripe for them. The Railway Mail Service, 
under Mr. Cleveland; the Free Delivery Service, under 
President Harrison; pretty much everything left in the 
departments under Mr. Cleveland’s so-called “blanket” 
order, during his second term; the Philippine service under 
Mr. McKinley; the Rural Free Delivery, the Census, and 
the Spanish war services, as well as the registration of 
laborers under President Roosevelt. Some of these acces- 
sions have been made as legacies of dying administra- 
tions, and sometimes they have been apples of discord to 
the survivors. But with Theodore Roosevelt the time 
came at last when a President found it possible to make 
extensions to the competitive system at the very begin- 
ning of his official life. 

Thus it is that in twenty years the classified service 
has grown nearly ninefold, from fourteen thousand places 
when the law was passed, to one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand places to-day, and that even outside the competi- 
tiveservice comparatively few changes are made at the ex- 
piartion of the four-year periods. Public opinion, which in- 
dulgently acquiesced in a clean sweep in years gone by, 
now resents the dismissal of a single postmistress for 
political reasons. Outside the consular service and the 
postmasterships, the great bulk of all classifiable places 
are under the competitive system. 

Even our opponents recognize the conquests we have 
made. The New York Sun celebrates them in a lyric in- 
spired by an afflatus undoubtedly divine, a lyric which it 
calls “The Civil Service Anthem,” or ‘‘Song of the C. S. 
C.” and which is supposed to have emanated from the 
Commission itself. One of the stanzas runs as follows: 


The kickers and knockers, and growlers, you know, 
May roast us as much as they please. 

But they've only a show for the Government dough 
If they pass their exams. with ease. 

No official nor clerk, with a shirk to his work, 
Can bluff us with frown or glad hand. 

Oh. we're getting them all; they come at our call; 
And we're right up behind the band. 


The statement of the origin of this ballad may not be 
literally accurate, but like other unauthentic documents, 
it is historical in the sense that it portrays the attitude 


of mind of the source from which it emanates. In this 
sense the prophecy contained in another stanza is not 
without its significance. 


When we rule every job on the classified earth, 
We'll turn our attention to Mars. 

And when there’s a dearth of classified worth 
We'll examine the classified stars. 

We're here with our lists and we're here with the jobs, 
And we trust you will understand 

That we're geiting them all, the great and the small, 
And are right up behind the band. 


Thus do our adversaries attribute to us a spirit of 
jubilation at our successes, and they do well, for in the 
Federal service we have traversed at least three-fourths of 
the distance from the starting point to the goal of the ut- 
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most possible achievement. While other reforms still linger 
in the valley, we have climbed at least to the shoulder of 
the mountain, whence we can see plainly the gleam of the 
Alpine sunrise with the full conviction that the white light 
of a cloudless day is bound to follow. 

But there is one thing we are beginning to miss; we 
no longer march to the inspiring music furnished by the 
yells of the enemy. The cries of “‘ Pharisee” and “ Snivel 
Service” and ‘‘ Emasculated Reform” uttered by the virile 
advocates of plunder, come more and more seldom to our 
ears. More and more and more faint grow the sounds of 
their rage, defiance and despair, until to-day a little rat 
tling in the throat preceding final dissolution, is almost 
all that we can hear. So rare are the expressions 
of reprobation that I for one feel inclined to treasure 
them as curiosities. I recall in particular, that during the 
special session of the Senate last spring, a Senator entered 
my room, whose brows were furrowed by Jovian corruga- 
tions. He was mad all over. I asked him what I could 
do for him. He answered, ‘‘I have come to the conclusion 
that this civil service business is a fraud.” I asked him 
in what respect. He said, ‘‘I had some clerks in the Cen- 
sus Office, and among them a lady in whom I am in- 
terested. When Director Merriam was about to make 
his dismissals, he told me I could keep two, and I gave 
him the name of this clerk with one other. But she had 
been ordered to be vaccinnated; she was not well; there 
was a noise in the neighborhood where she was 
doing her work, and she was not able to do it as 
satisfactorily as others, and so she was dropped, and 
I can’t get a place for her anywhere.” I told him that 
the Census Bureau at that time was not in the classified 
service; and that whatever was donethe civil service 
law at least was not responsible for. He seemed a little 
surprised at this statement, then he began on a new 
tack. He said that promotions within the service 
were managed by a ring composed of the heads of 
divisions, that they promoted their friends and rela- 
tives, and that a Senator couldn’t get any promotion 
for anybody. I asked him if he did not think that 
the heads of the divisions under whom the clerks were 
working could judge better as to the respective efficiency 
of these clerks than persons upon the outside. He said 
the heads of divisions did not determine the question upon 
efficiency at all; they promoted their favorites. I asked 
him how he knew this, but he did not tell me, except 
that he knew one man in the War Department who was 
a very good clerk and had got no promotion. I asked 
him how he could tell that there were not other clerks 
still better. He said that was impossible; this clerk was 
as good as any man could be. He added that the reason 
he wanted a place for this lady was because she came 
from his own town and had two children to support. 
The Senator departed in great discontent, and I reflected 
for a moment on the logic of the preference he desired. 
If the residence of the lady in the same town as the Sena- 
tor constituted a good reason for preferring her, such 
reason ought to be applied to other cases, and I was 
wondering how much the efficiency of the civil service 
would gain by a regulation providing that appointments 
should first be given to ladies residing in the same towns 
as Senators. The character of the logic displayed by 
legislators who make such demands leads one to wonder 
I must not, 
of course, reveal the identity of the gentleman in question, 
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yet a certain natural association of ideas leads me to 
observe that he is now under indictment for securing the 
appointment of a postmaster for a pecuniary consider- 
ation. 

It is with pardonable pride that the National Civil 
Service Reform League may look back on the part it has 
taken in this advance of the competitive system. And we 
must remind our adversaries that the evils which they 
prophesied have not attended its coming. No office hold- 
ing aristocracy of tide-waiters and letter-carriers has 
trampled American manhood under its iron heel; we have 
not bent the knee to an hereditary sovereign as the re- 
sult of our adopting so monarchical a system; the man 
who is not a college graduate has still some opportuni- 
ties for employment, and there is still interest in political 
issues and great public questions, though the citizen is not 
so often paid for this interest by the plum of an office 
for which he is not qualified. Is there any one who will 
look back to-day upon the clean sweep made with each 
incoming administration in the past, and tell us that the 
adoption of the competitive system has not marked a dis- 
tinct gain in our political life? 

If we compare the progress of civil service reform 
with that of other measures which have occupied the 
public mind during the same period, we can see how swift 
and steady has been the advance. 

Efforts have been made to secure the reform of our 
city governments, yet after each attempt the wave has 
receded almost as far as it had advanced. 

More than half a century ago some of the women of 
the country began their campaign for equal political rights, 
yet the granting of the ballot in a few of the newer and 
less populous States, and the conferring of restricted rights 
of municipal and school suffrage in other States, are as 
yet the only answer to the appeal. 

For more than a generation a resolute and sturdy 
band of militant philanthropists have been trying to put 
down the traffic in intoxicating liquor, so fruitful of calam- 
ity to society, and to the home—yet after many abandoned 
experiments, the object which they seek seems as far away 
as ever from accomplishment. 

Laws were passed more than a dozen years ago to 
prohibit combinations of capital in trusts and monopolies. 
Yet in spite of these laws such combinations have been 
growing in a greatly accelerated ratio. 

At every recurring election there has been great talk 
of reforms and changes in the tariff, yet the essential 
principles of our tariff legislation, whatever the difference 
of schedules, has been very little affected. 

Repeated political convulsions have shaken the country 
in regard to the currency, and yet the changes made in 
actual legislation has been trifling. The mountains have 
groaned in labor and hardly a mouse has been born. 

Many enthusiastic souls believed that efforts to sub- 
stitute arbitration for war were reaching a golden con- 
summation in the establishment of the Hague tribunal, but 
more recent events make it seem as if the time were almost 
as distant now as when the prophet spoke, in which swords 
should be turned into ploughshares, and spears into prun- 
ing hooks, in which nation should not take up arms against 
nation, neither should they learn war any more. 

In contrast with these failures to better the condition 
of the world the competitive system has made a progress 
which is astonishing, and it has done this, although it 
has not been the leading issue in any campaign, and al- 
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though it has not been supported by the personal interest 
of any particular group or section of the community. No 
vast protected industries or labor unions, have ever com- 
bined in its advocacy, no class even, like the disfranchised 
clamoring for equal rights. The tongues of demagogues, 
the vested interests of political patronage, and the inertia 
of a vicious system long established, were all against us. 
We could not awaken sympathy, like the early abolitionists, 
by picturing the oppression of the helpless, the scourge 
and chain and auction block, the separation of families, 
the long flight for liberty across forests and morasses 
under the guidance of the North star. The competitive 
system is to most persons a dry and uninteresting subject; 
no vast multitudes assemble to hear its discussion and be 
swayed by the passions which it arouses. Its advocates 
have had no other motives than that honest work-a-day 
patriotism which is willing to renounce the most brilliant 
fields of conflict and victory, and is content with the mod- 
est kind of celebrity which follows more unobtrusive en- 
deavor. Yet perhaps this very weakness has been part 
of our strength, for our good faith at least was impregna- 
ble, when even our adversaries could attribute to us no 
selfish motives. 

What then have been the causes of our phenomenal 
success? Very prominent, certainly, among these have 
been the support of advocates of eminence and character. 
Even before the competitive plan was developed, the great- 
est voices in American history denounced and reprobated 
in burning words the evils of patronage. That trinity of 
eloquence in the golden age of the Senate, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun, however divergent 
the views of its members on other subjects, was united in 
this, that it saw in the spoils system, inaugurated by 
Andrew Jackson, one of the gravest dangers to free insti- 
tutions. From that time on we have had, at the service 
of our reform, the tongues and the pens of the ablest, 
in eloquence and statesmanship, that America has _ pro- 
duced. In the early days we had the voice of James A. 
Garfield in the House of Representatives, of Carl Schurz 
in the Senate, and on the platform the incomparable 
advocacy of George William Curtis. His words as presi- 
dent of this league have given the country an inspiration 
which has long outlasted his life. Listen to-day to the 
divine fire that burns in his sentences: 

“*Gentlemen, the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera. But they fight for us. The desire of good govern- 
ment, of honest politics, of parties which shall be legiti- 
mate agencies of great policies; all the high instincts of 
good citizenship; all the lofty impulses of American pa- 
triotism, are the ‘sweet influences’ that favor reform. 

*‘ Sir Philip Sidney wrote to his brother upon his travels, 
“ Whenever you hear of a good war, go to it.’ That 
is the call which we have heard and obeyed. And a good 
war it has been, and is. Everywhere, indeed, there are 
signs of an alert and adroit hostility. They are the shots 
of outposts that foretell the battle. But everywhere, also, 
there are signs of the advance of the whole line, the inspir- 
ing harbingers of victory. Never was the prospect fairer. 
If the shadows still linger, the dawn is deepening—the 
dawn that announces our sun of Austerlitz.” 

We have also been favored by the pen of a distin- 
guished statesman. The- work on the “Civil Service of 
Great Britain,” by Dorman B. Eaton, is as convincing a 
treatise, from a practical standpoint, as was ever issued 
in support of a great public measure. 
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Another powerful influence which has wrought in favor 
of the reform, is that of the press. While there have been 
dissenting Osinions, the judgment of the court of journal- 
ism has been delivered with greater unanimity in our 
favor than upon any other subject that I know. So over- 
whelming, indeed, is the sentiment to-day that an article, 
recently appearing in a Chicago paper, in favor of return- 
ing to the patronage system, seemed, indeed, like the voice 
of ore erving in the wilderness, but without hope of pre 
paring the say for its gospel of demoralization. 

Not only has the competitive system had eloquent 
advocates, but it has had most skillful artificers. The men 
who framed the Federal Civil Service Act created a mechan- 
ism of marvelous adaptability and efficiency for accom- 
plishing ths end they had in view. I regard that act as 
one of the i.ost skillfully devised statutes ever passed by 
a legislative body. Twenty years have now elapsed since 
the law was enacted, and except for the limitations exclud- 
ing laborers and officers confirmed by the Senate from its 
provisions, I do not know a single particular in which I 
greatly care to see it amended. Even here the reform can 
go on satisfactorily without further legislative action. 
The beauty of the law is that it contains within itself 
provisions for the growth of the competitive system by 
mere act of the President and the Commission without 
further congressional enactment. In some respects it 
adapts itself even better to the conditions of the service 
to-day, then when it first became a law. For instance, the 
provision that none but men in the civil service should act 
as local examiners, was inconvenient so long as these men 
were partisans, appointed for partisan reasons. But now 
that the non-partisan character of the service has become 
It was once 


so general this difficulty no longer exists. 
supposed that the law was defective in not providing for 


taking testimony in investigations by the Commission, 
but this defect was readily amended by a recent executive 
order. It was feared that it was defective in not providing 
for the withholding of salaries from those illegally ap- 
pointed; but all that was needed was a President willing 
to adopt a rule that such salaries should not be paid, 
and the evil disappeared as if by magic. Some feared that 
the law was faulty in that it did not provide for the inter- 
position of the courts, yet recent events have shown that 
such interposition is not an unmixed blessing, and that 
under an executive, friendly to the law, the best admin- 
istration may be had without outside interference. Indeed 
there is very little which cannot be done under the pres- 
ent law, by a President who is friendly to the system. 
His limitations are found rather in political exigencies, 
and in the state of public opinion, than in the limitations 
of law, or constitutional right. 

I say then that the law is a marvel of legislative skill. 
The first rules adopted by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, and his 
fe,low-commissioners, were framed with equal sagacity. The 
work began modestly. The competitive system was once 
applied at first to fourteen thousand places only, places 
to which it was most evidently applicable, where scholas- 
tic tests seemed so palpably proper that little objection 
could be made, places in the departments and the larger 
offices where personal selections were most difficult, and 
where the need of the new method was most apparent. 
But the system of civil service jurisprudence, if I may 
so call it, which has grown up from these rules, has not 
always been a model of foresight, clearness or condensa- 
tion. It was seldom that more than a month or two 
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passed without some new amendment. The variouschanges 
made have now been condensed and systematized in the 
recent “ Justinian code,” framed by the Commission, which, 
as I learn from Mr. Doyle, has not needed the scratch of 
a pen for nearly eight months! 

Not only has the competitive system been skillfully 
devised, but it has in general been well administered. For 
Dorman B. Eaton, Governor Thompson, John R. Proctor, 
and, most eminent of all, Theodore Roosevelt, have been 
Civil Service Commissioners. And there has been a pecu- 
liar fitness in the character of the leadership, that of 
Dorman B. Eaton in the formative period, and that of 
Theodore Roosevelt, in the militant period of the reform. 

The progress of the competitive svstem in the Federal 
service depends mainly upon the President. The Presi- 
dent’s action on the other hand, must depend in great 
measure upon the support he receives.from Congress and 
from the people. Since the passage of the civil service 
law, our Presidents have all been personally friendly to 
the competitive system, although sometimes when they 
were overcome by party pressure there have been serious 
lapses and wide gaps between profession and performance. 

President Arthur, who was in office when the law was 
passed, had been a manipulator of local party patronage, 
but throughout his term he displayed considerable sym- 
pathy with the new law, by approving its provisions, 
appointing efficient commissioners and giving them con- 
sistent support. President Cleveland, a firm friend of the 
merit system, took office under peculiar difficulties. The 
appetite of his party for spoils, after the exclusion of a 
quarter of a century, was insatiable; he withstood it 
bravely in many instances, and he maintained the law 
within its limited field of operation at that time, but out- 
side the classified service there was a pretty clean sweep 
of the offices, and the system of removal on secret charges 
of “offensive partisanship” furnished a means of evasion 
of civil service reform principles, which cast a certain 
discredit upon the merit system. President Harrison 
entered office under the strongest pledges of his party and 
himself, both to extend the system and apply its princi- 
ples in all executive appointments; he was, however, much 
more subject to political influence than his predecessor, 
and the clean sweep was again repeated. He made exten- 
sions of the classified service it is true, but the most im- 
portant one (the free delivery offices) was only effected 
at the last moment, after he had been defeated for re- 
election. President Cleveland in his second term did more 
for the competitive system than had ever been accom- 
plished up to that time, particularly in the extensive addi- 
tions to the service, made by him in his so-called blanket 
order, which became subject to such bitter criticism when 
the Republicans again came into power. 

It is considered by many that there was a retrogres- 
sion under President McKinley. The order which he made 
exempting from examinations some thousands of the po- 
sitions which had been included by Mr. Cleveland was 
greatly to be regretted. In point of fact, however, the ex- 
cepted positions were not so numerous as was supposed 
at the time, either by the Departments or the Civil Service 
Commission, many of these places were not actually thrown 
back into patronage, and the general personnel of the ad- 
ministration was so favorable to the merit system when 
President Roosevelt entered upon the duties of chief execu- 
tive, that no radical changes were required. And President 
McKinley performed the inestimable service of initiating 
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the competitive system in the Philippine Islands, thus pre- 
serving these dependencies from the dangers of exploitation 
and patronage. 

Concerning the present administration, I have been so 
closely identified with it, that I hardly feel at liberty to 
speak. I may, however, call your attention to the figures 
just compiled by Mr. Kiggins, the Chief Examiner of the 
Civil Service Commission, figures which astonished me 
beyond measure when I sawthem. During the year ending 
June 30, 1902, the Commission had examined 59,318 
persons, and had made 12,894 appointments to competi- 
tive places. That was then our high-water mark. During 
the year ending June 30, 1903, 109,829 persons were ex- 
amined and 39,646 competitive appointments were made, 
more than three times as many as the year before. I had 
felt during the past year that we were making progress, 
but I had never dreamed we were doing half so well as 
that. 

If a tree be known by its fruits the administration of 
President Roosevelt must be pronounced prolific, in regard 
to civil service reform. 

The competitive system has been fortunate in its advo- 
cates, in its organizers and in its administrators, and in 
the friendship of our Chief Executives, but it has been still 
more fortunate in itself, in its essential nature, and in the 
irresistible logic, which declares its excellence to every im- 
partial understanding. The principles underlying that 
system have been more completely demonstrated than any 
political issue of the time. They are more conclusive than 
the arguments in favor of protection or free trade, of the 
gold or the silver standard, of universal or restricted 
suffrage, of prohibition or license, of war or arbitration. 
And not only is the system impregnable in right reason, 
but it is essentially the most practical of all reforms. It 
has vindicated itself by its results. Where the competitve 
and patronage systems existed in the departments side by 
side, the world could see which tree produced the better 
fruit, and the competitive system thrives to-day by the 
plain law of the survival of the fittest. It belongs, indeed, 
to that rather limited class of reforms where the good 
result can be obtained by a successful contrivance, remov- 
ing the temptation for wrong-doing, rather than by the 
more ineffective methods of penal legislation or the reforma- 
tory conversion of mankind. 

Penal legislation is necessary to correct certain crimes 
of the graver sort, but it is rarely effectual anywhere else. 
It is only the most flagrant cases of bribery, embezzle- 
ment, or fraud which we can alone hope to reach by 
means of punishment. 

An appeal to the moral sense of the community, for 
the upbuilding of character, the development of civic virtue, 
and the creation of a healthy public sentiment is certainly 
the most desirable, final and effective remedy, but this is 
too often immediately unattainable. For nearly two thou- 
sand years the churches have been exhorting men to be 
good, unselfish, patriotic—to lead purer lives, to perform 
their duties to the State as well as to their Maker, and 
yet to-day, in spite of these appeals, crime is prevalent 
and the seeds of vice are still sown broadcast over the 
land. 

But to take away the incentive to corruption, to remove 
the jewels from the sight of those who covet them, where- 
ever that can be done, is more effective than punishment 
or exhortation. It is the application to our political in- 


stitutions of the words of the Lord’s Prayer, “Lead us 
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not into temptation.” Where temptation has begotten 
corruption, the withdrawal of temptation will lessen or 
perhaps eliminate it. 

Now this is the principle which underlies civil service 
reform, and the competitive system furnishes, in my judg- 
ment, a most effective kind of machinery. What is the 
object of this reform? The great purpose of it is not so 
much to provide an efficient civil service (although it 
does this) as to remove the temptation to use the offices 
of the Government for personal and party ends, to re 
move the incentive for that kind of political corruption 
which is nourished by the hope of office. 

It does this by providing certain fixed rules in place of 
arbitrary discretion, rules that act almost automatically 
like the governor of a steam engine, in regulating appoint- 
ments to office. The system of examinations and selec- 
tions from the classified lists, has eliminated that dis- 
cretionary power of making appointments, which is at 
the basis of political patronage. 

But the question recurs, how safe are we to-day? Since 
the advance of the reform has depended so largely upon 
the will of the President, since the rules may be changed 
or repealed by executive order, since every place in the ser- 
vice may be excepted from examination, are we not con- 
stantly in danger of losing all we have gained? The plat- 
form upon which Mr. Bryan was nominated looked omi- 
nous for civil service reform. How far are we at the 
mercy of an unfriendly administration? 

Of course there is a risk in the election of a President 
who regards the competitive system with an evil eye. But I 
believe the time has now passed when the merit system is in 
danger of total extermination by executive action. Custom, 


if it be well fixed, is quite as strong with us as law. The 
growth of the patronage system itself shows this. The 


custom of party conventions has nullified even the Consti- 
tutional provision for the Electoral College. But now 
this inertia of habit, which it was once so hard for us to 
overcome, will sure be our ally for the maintenance of our 
reform. Any President who, without cause, might attempt 
the overthrow of the competitive system, would open such 
floodgates of confusion and incompetency, as would sweep 
his administration into the bottomless abyss. Every 
breach made in the dikes is bound to cause him greater 
embarrassment than advantage, and the law of political 
self-preservation can be counted upon to see to it that 
these breaches shall be few. 

But it is incumbent upon us to watch carefully the 
growth of our reform, to see that no parasites accumulate 
upon its branches to stifle its natural and healthy develop- 
ment. I feel impelled to call attention particularly to 
one feature of our system: its tendency to permanency of 
tenure, and to consider whether any evils lurk in that ten- 
dency ; and if so, how they can best be eradicated. It may 
be said that the civil service law does not provide for any 
permanency at all, and this is true. It is undoubtedly the 
right and the duty of every superior officer to dismiss his 
subordinates whenever they cease to be efficient. But the 
fact that there is no fixed term, and no temptation to re- 
move a man in order to get his place for another, accom- 
panied with the very human reluctance of all in authority 
to cause personal distress to those who are dependent 
upon them, leads naturally to a greater continuity of 
tenure than exists under the system of rotation in office. 
And if this tendency be unrestrained, it may in time 
develop certain evils of superannuation in government 
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employees, which will inevitably be attributed to the com- 
petitive system. The superannuation which now exists 
cannot be justly laid at the doors of that system, since 
the old employees now in the service came in, not by 
competition, but by patronage. The amount of su- 
perannuation, at present, is not great. Three investi- 
gations have shown that the number of persons in the 
service Over seventy years of age is only about two per 
cent. Yet in some particular departments, notably in the 
Treasury, it is very perceptible; and we can hardly doubt 
that it is likely to grow greater as the years go by. 

Now there is an easy remedy to remove the dangers 
of superannuation for the future, just as effective as the 
competitive system was in removing the evils of patronage 
in the past. It is to require that each person entering 
the civil service hereafter, shall, during his period of pro- 
bation, and before absolute appointment take out a policy 
in some responsible company, providing for a sufficient 
annuity when he reaches a certain age, and is separated 
from the Government service, or. in case of physical dis- 
ability prior to that time. The Government could properly 
require the deposit of securities from such company, to 
insure the payment of the annuity, while the premiums 
could be secured by deductions from salaries. This system 
would, by a law of natural selection, encourage appoint- 
ments of such as are physically best qualified for their 
work, and least likely soon to become disabled and super- 
annuated, since such persons would have an advantage 
in the matter of premiums. The more difficult question 
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would remain, however, how to provide against the super- 
annuation of those who are now in the service, who have 
taken no such security against the infirmities of age. 
These can be provided for in two ways, first by a Govern- 
ment allowance to be made up as far as practicable by 
deductions in salaries from those now in office, or secondly, 
by a system of suitable reductions, giving to those who 
have outlived their usefulness less pay and lighter work, 
the reductions to be made either as the result of examina- 
tions in regard to their ability to perform their duties, 
or as the result of the showing of comparative records of 
efficiency. 

I believe that it is high time for the League in these 
days of its prosperity to forestall the reproach which may 
be made hereafter, that we have permitted barnacles to 
grow or remain upon the fair vessel we have so auspiciously 
launched upon the waters of political life. The public spirit 
which gave birth to the League, and which has been the 
constant companion of its counsels, requires of us to-day 
the same unceasing vigilance which was demanded in our 
infant struggles. For we must not forget that prosperity 
offers sometimes, in her golden chalice, a deadlier narcotic, 
than adversity in her cup of stone. 

Let us then improve these days of sunshine by making 
the amplest provision for the security of the fabric which 
our hands have aided in erecting, that it may at all times 
be strong as well as fair, able forever to resist the storms, 
and to keep safely within its chambers the priceless 


treasure of good government, for future generations. 
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